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DECEMBER 15 1906 PRICE 10 CENTS 

















THIS WILL "eee A 


my 

TC Father Tine will be 
represented in the Christmas pack 
with a goodly number of his 


faithful LewBuglanr& time-keepers 


There can be no more acceptable Xmas present for any member of your family than a watch — 
than a lene ‘*The. Watch for the Great American People,”’ prices 
from $5 to $36. Unusual value is possible at these low prices because for 
28 years we have been figuring down watch cost— using every energy, 
every facility, specializing, in the economical building of real watch-service. 
Thus every penny 2 Na.ghanee Watch costs is there in time- 
keeping qualities and real watch-service. 


So this year let the Newbuckane Blue Book of Watches for 
Ladies or Red Book of Watches for Men be your Xmas 


guide. You will have hundreds of handsome designs and 
. styles to choose from. Write today for a free copy of 
0. 9607 
10 Kt. Gold Filled the book you want. 


Price $7.50 2 
‘ ce Ask your jeweler to show you the New England Watches. If he doesn't keep them you may 
: select from the Blue Book or Red Book the watches you like and we will send them to your 40125 
No. 25101 R van . No. 101 
jeweler for you to examine. Write today—NOW-— for a free copy of the book you want and give 10 Kt. Gold Filled 


; 14 Kt. Solid Gold , 4 ate 
ae Price $15.00 us your jeweler’s name and address. Price $9.00 























_NEW ENGLAND WATCH £0. 31 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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RENGTH OFGIBRALTAR 


The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has 
shielded thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and 
started them in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates 
and Benefits at your age. Address Dept. Y. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 























JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company otf America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
Ch xtensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the s« srvices of over two thousand emplovees 
— ~ AA A A A RRR CE 
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Model 21, Price $1,350. 






The Rambler Gagne ws -_-r 
Utility Car VIN GSS ~sameneat 2 


eel 


GY 


In this car is combined the 
utmost simplicity, both incon- 
struction and operation anda 
degree of accessibility never 
before achieved in any type. 

The motor and. transmis- 
sion gears are an integral 
unit entirely enclosed with 
three-point support. 


Two Distinct Types for Two Distinct Requirements 


As in 1906 the Rambler line for 1907 comprises two styles. For general utility, the simple and 
serviceable double opposed motor with planetary transmission and single chain drive. For the experienced 
operator, or where great speed and power is desired, the four-cylinder vertical motor, sliding gear transmission 
and all the most modern appurtenances. 





In each type we offer two models, a high power runabout and a medium weight touring car equipped 
with double opposed motors and two powerful touring cars of the four-cylinder type. 


In these cars are embodied more strictly new and desirable features than ever before offered 1 in any one 
line. Fully described in our catalogue which is at your service. 


= Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Main Office and Factory 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 

















Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street. 








Model 25 


A powerful touring car 
unexcelied at any price. 

Every modern feature re- 
fined and developed to the 
highest degree of excellence. 

35-40 horse power four- 
cylinder vertical motor, slid- 
ing gear transmission and 
double chain drive. 

Fully equipped, as shown, 
with cape top, lamps, etc., 
$2,500. 
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How Ralston 
Health Food 


(The Pure Food) 


Children 


Meat, Potatoes and Sweet 
Things, Tea and Coffee, are too 
strong for children under Fifteen. 
What they need is something to 
make them GROW. 

Phosphorus makes all living things 
GROW. The “Heart” of Wheat has 
Phosphorus in it, to put Life into it 
when a little Natural heat is added by 
the warm earth. 

This Phosphorus, in the “Heart”’ of 
| Wheat, is what makes Children grow 
‘up strong and straight and Brainy. 

Now this Ralston Health Food of 
ours has all the ‘*Heart’’ of Wheat pre 
served in it, sterilized by our new 
patent process. So it is always fresh 
and good. 

And, as we told you before, this 
“Heart” of Wheat is full of the right 
kind of Phosphorus that makes things 
Grow like Magic. 

Parents should give their children 
this wonderful RALston instead of 
Meat for Breakfast and Supper. 

* * * 
You can almost see Boys and Girls 
grow when they eat Ralston. They get 
lump, and lively, and cheerful, and 
‘bright,’”’ and look as young as their 
h years. 

RALSTON HEALTH Foop costs only /5 
Cenis for a package that makes /4 pounds 
of delicious Cereal, when cooked Five 
minutes, ready to eat. Get it today from 
your grocer. Made by the 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 
“Where Purity is Paramount’ 
St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore., Tillsonburz, Ont. 


Costs You Nothing 
if You Don’t Like it 
Get a package from your grocer today, 
Eat it all, and if you don’t like it send 
back the empty box and your grocer is 
instructed to refund your money. 
Try Purina 


Whole Wheat! 
Flour 




























o - Ralston 

nate 
For sale by all . Wat 
Good Grocers. (ae 


4 Get the Checkere = 
oard Sack and® 
you get the best. 






























CONTINUE 


|SUMMER PLEASURE 


Go to Jamaica by one of the 
perfectly equipped "Admirals," 
the Twin Screw U. S. Mail 
{Steamships of the 


JUNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


They afford the most delightful ocean 
trip of the winter months. Within 
24 hours after leaving, you are in 
the warm airs of the Gulf Stream. | 
Hotel accommodations in Jamaica 
§ satisfy every desire. 
Mt Weekly sailings 
j Philadelphia 
Round Trip - 
One Way - $40.00 
Steamers ‘‘Brookline’’ and **Barn- 
stable’’ weekly from Baltimore 
Round Trip - $60.00 
One Way - $35.00 
Rates inc lude meals and stateroom berth 
rT: ‘ ‘ 
A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we. send on 
request, Address 


F. S. JOPP 

General Passenger Agent 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Or Divisi 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


from Boston and 


$75.00 


Long Wharf 
Bost on 
P 


1] ut St 
Ph lad h hia Baltimore 


‘New Ww ‘On an 
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New York, Saturday, December 15, 1906 








P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. ie and the International News Company, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E, C.; Toronto, Ont., 72-74 Bay Street. Copyright 1906 by P. 
*. Collier & Son. Ente red as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post- 
Office at York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


London, 
5 Breams 


New 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. Change of Address Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





Volume XXXVIII Number 12 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
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Cover Design drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith 
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The Adventures of the Scarlet Car 
A Story by Richard Harding Davis 
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Trespassers. Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 


‘*Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world” Page 15 
A Full-Page Drawing by Albert Sterner 











THE GATURDA 
EVENING Post 





Les 





Gj J SCRIBNERS 


MAGAZINE SN wees LBS 


esd, WAVATT MON EY } 
¥/ Our Free Catalogue 


Is ready for 








its annual mission of practical 

magazine economy to the homes of 1,000,000 

people who read magazines and newspapers. 

There is dividend-paying information on every 

page of this big 1907 edition, which lists over 8,000 

magazines, periodicals, newspapers and combination offers. 

Our system saves you subscription money, for 
you the 


Lowest Existing Prices 


New ideas and new suggestions and valuable information for 
every magazine reader, are found in this catalogue, the most 
complete one of the kind ever published, and we offer it to YOU 
simply for yous name on a postal card. 


we quote 


Ours is one of the largest subscription agencies in the 
world and we are known everywhere. We therefore 
enjoy the closest relations with the publishers, and are 
thereby enabled to secure wyusiua 
concessions, giving us every facility 

for furnishing any magazine, period- Sanaa " 
ical or newspaper in the world at a rate formeagsus PRee UST 
much lower than you be lieve possible : I 


We 


zine 


have 
de lars. 


helped thousands save maga- 


We can do the same for you. 


Simply send us your name on a one-cent postal 


card, asking for our Free Catalogue. Write to- 


day. We can interest you. Address 


J. M. HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


w99 Fourth Ave. (ne 215 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 


99 Fourth Ave. (near 12th St.) 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


a “That's th second pair 
Bot sox I've gone through 
inside of a week. No 
matter what I pay for 
them, they seem to wear 
out just as quickly. 
» Guess I'll have to 
start wearing leath- 
er stockinys.”’ 
Small wonder our 
friend is disgusted. 
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LOVEE 


SJ He hasaright to ex- 
pect value and com 
fort for his money. 

And he would get 


it, too, if he only 
knew of Hole proot 
Hosiery. 

By a new 
process of 
combining cer- 
tain yarns, we are able to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable 
and attractive in appearance, but which we 
ruarantee fo wear six months without holes 


OUR GUARANTEE: 
f Holeproof 


“We guarantee to any purchaser 





for them than the ordinary 
to ten times longer service. 


You pay no more 
kind, but get five 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for 
Six Months Without Holes 


Men’s Holeproof Women’s Holeproof 
seas sci = Ss Stockings 
(ight or dark); Pearl Fast rs Black; Tan 
Sizes ¥ to 1. wa Sto ll e ec 








How To Order 
Most good dealers sell Hole- 
proof Hosiery If yours doesn't, 
we'll supply you direct, shipping 


charges prepaid upon receipt of 
price. Look for our trade mark 

don’t let any dealer deceive 
you with inferior goods, 


Write for Free Booklet 
If you want to know 
do away with darning and dis- 
comfort, read what delighted 
wearers say. The booklet is free for the 


how to 





cag 
asking. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


504 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








FLEXIBLE PLYER— 


ie Sled that Steers 








The Swiftest, Safest, 
Strongest Sled Ever Invented. 
Swirsest. That suits the 





ys The feet are 
rot “plow” in 









turning. Draws easies vasting. 
SAFEST. It steers like . the steering bar 
curving the spring-s runners, rhe only sleda 
irl can prope | 
STRONGEST. Mi: 1 de of second-growth white ash 
and steel.  Practi ally ind structible, Prevents 
wet feet and doctor's bills. 


SECO iss cs stent Wie tr pourdios 


MODEL SL “it D FREE 
Our cardboard ones sled will show you just 
how it worksand ¢ you lot f fun. Sent free } 
by mail with illu trat “cl bn let wiving full infor- 1 
mation regarding siz esand | rices. | 
S.L.ALLEN &CO., Box 110im Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TY PEW RI'TER 
Lng Need eng ‘Sooty Day 


‘or a I ver, 
not ce ( ain it. 


his is t pi er wl 


s. Imperfect alignment impossible. 


: ‘ th your 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., 
Office and Factory 


Dept. 45 
Norwaik, Conn. 
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Roses surpassing the conservatory exotics of the East 


’ ; 
Pol 2 
uw’ “hx 
aS 


* are now blooming outdoors in 





The Tournament of Roses at Pasadena each New Year's Day is worth crossing a con- 
tinent to see. Many unique floral features. An elaborate social function, participated in by the guests of 
Pasadena’s luxurious resort hotels. 

Golf and kindred sports may be enjoyed all winter long in California. 


The Santa Fe offers four daily trains from Chicago and Kansas City for Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco—including the luxurious 


California Limited 


the only train to Southern California, via any line, exclusively for first-class travel. ‘The meal service 
is under the direction of Fred Harvey. _— 
The modern “Santa Fe Trail’’ is dustless, smooth to ride on, and safeguarded by block signals. 

? Enroute you may visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Write for rates and our travel book, ‘‘To California Over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ Address Passenger Department, A.T.& S.F. 
Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Fe agent at 
New York 377 Broadway 4 urg 405 Park Bldg Cincinnati ° 209 Traction Bldg. Des Moines . Equitable Bldg. 
Rost Washington St B Ellicott Sq. Bldg S ° 209 N. Seventh St Kansas City é i 905 Main St 
Montreal 38 St. James St Detroit 1st Gfiswold St. Atlanta. : ° 16 N. Pryor St Denver yor 17th St. 
Philadelphia 11 Chestnut St Cleveland 318 Williamson Bldg. Minneapolis Guaranty Bldg Galveston, Gen. Pass. O1f's.G.C.& S.F. Ry 
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9 Shavin 


| illia S Stick 


produces a lather that differs from ali others. 
First,in body. It is thick and close and profuse. 


Second, in lasting qualities. It holds its mois- 


oO 
) 





ture and remains on the face, thick and creamy, with- 
out the drying and smarting eftects of other kinds. 
Third, in its action. It softens the beard and 
soothes the face as no other lather does. 
Fourth, in its after effect. Unlike the lather of 
other soaps, it always leaves the face cool, com 
fortable and refreshed. 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 

ims iv t 1 Shaving Cak sold every 

‘ wher nd 4 cents tam] f Wi ins’ Shaving 

= — rT < { iN r havin OA} trial size 


Music Master 
Plans & 

Christmas 

Surprise 


COLUMBIA 
Graphophone 


As the pleasure grows upon the Music Master, so it grows 










§ WILLIAMS COMPANY 
tA ast vury, ¢ 


Be 
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upon the whole family 


















HRISTMAS! It is in the air. My friends, they demand of me, ‘What shall I give to 
\ the children for the fete of Christmas >” 
} On the instant there comes to me the great idea, “Attend! We are all children at the 
2 Christmas. You will make one gift for them all, the big ones and the little.” 

“One gift for all! Impossible. How then?” 

“IT tell you. It is this way : One gift, A Columbia Graphophone, with those Columbia 
Records which make the so perfect music, —songs of Christmas, of the Opera, of the 
Vaudeville—music of all instruments. Stories that make the entertainment, the drolle Ty. Me! 

‘ I laugh with pleasure at the thought. It is an idea of the greatest—One gift for the whole 
( family—The Columbia Graphophone.” 
¢ If you have no talking machine buy a Columbia, if you have another make, buy Columbia Records. 
We don't ack 5 to pay cash for your Holiday purchases Buy your Columbia outfit from any 
dealer or at our stores in all the large cities and pay when the burdens of your Christmas expenses are past | 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l 
353 Broadway, New York 
§ Grand Prix Paris, 1900 Double Grand Prize St. Louis, 1904 Grand Prize Milan, 190¢ 
—_ 
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SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A well-established and popular custom i 
I ) open a savings account by mail with tl 
bank and present it to children, relatives ¢ 
friends as 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
This plan will encourage the habits of 
thrift and economy by offering an inducement 
, 4 to deposit additional sums from time to time, 
, ° thereby providing for the inevitable “Srainy 
apie oO ontents—Continued tay." We emetiley seluelt anal wmeant 
| on which we pay four per cent interest com 
pounded twice a year, You can begin wit! 
ONE DOLLAR 
he Ghosts of Senzeille Page 16 We will place the pate book in « epectal 
{ holiday envelope and mail it with your card, sc 


that it will be received on Christmas morning 
nd for our free booklet “BF explain 
ne our system of Bar ne by Mai 


Film A Story by Arthur Colton 
Illustrated by W. L. Glackens 
Premo No. 1 


Santa Claus’ Christmas Review Page 17 
which will serve to perpetuate 


memories of the dav, A Page of Sketches by F. T. Richards 


Assets over 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 








the tondest 
in the delightful form of pictures. 


It is smaller than any other cam The Christmas Ghost Story Pages 18-19 


era taking pictures of equal size. 


CLEVELAND OHIO THE CITY OF BANKS. 


LEFT LEP IES 


A Double-Page Picture in Colors by W. T. Smedley Saas a 





It is equipped with as fine a = 





lens and shutter as cameras listed at i . . 
nc ele A iiliarae | Some Seasonable Novelties Page 20 
twice ite yrice, 

It loads in daylight with the twelve A Page of Sketches by E. W. Kemble 


exposure Premo Film Pack. 


It permits the removal of one or Saint Nick and Old Nick Page 22 


more films for development at any 









A Poem by Wallace Irwin | |] Phere isa 
time. - | || great differ 
With a Full-Page Decoration by J. GC. Leyendecker 


It produces fine pictures— pleasant Saoe te 





weet 


t » a 
WACHUSETI 


reminders throughout the vear both 















































































‘ ; >, 
of the day and the donor. | Ladybird Page 23 | COAT SHIRT 
> . — | |} 
BIXd! 810.00; 3! x1.819 50: A Story by Edith Barnard | | and er aver 
Ix, S12.50 | Ilustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith | bp i eng "ayia 
Catalog at dealer or mailed \ kind: as vreat 
on request An Unexpected Celebrity Page 30 porte pices 
Stem) windin 
Rochester By Ellis Parker Butler fl watchand th 
Optical Co. | old fashioned 
50 South St. ‘ . ‘ 7 . : > ll kev winder 
lechester Christmas Chestnuts in Strange Surroundings Page 32 | You put | 
Sg New York chase the best 
} watch available hy not apply this rule 
in thre election of oul lint 
| WACHUSETT COAT SHIRTS promote 
‘ . ] ~ — ease and di pate how dre Wy ave 
> es Pa a » a © | trie temper torrvorent. StVvil h and 
A Chime Clock for the Front Hall} ejemr yy. es 
| | 
Took: i , :; WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 
. Nothing ad d S sO | he chime part 1S Dept. 5, Leominster, Mass 
. - " 4 1 4 f ‘ 
much to the dignity ot the famous Regina ba y d 
> ‘ j o- 8 arene . ‘ ‘ . ‘= ————— — AY 
the hall in a country disc principle — each — — 
; home as an old-fash disc offering six airs THE 
| 1oned, tall chime clock. : } . | ” “6 } - Car tis aioe 
No gift lamp. how. \f as ‘ao in the beautiful chime Rs aay 
ever costly or ornate, \y The chime clock of , . 
Re will be so thoroughly \f tones. ‘The airs are 
B appreciated as the Beck-Iden. A lamp ¥ other days had the ; 
I} that venerates within itself the finest 4 - = . all old favorites. Any 
: b quality of illuminating gas, giving two J} 4 detects ot the Music a lik | : 
> totive times more light than any other - SIX YOU Ke may ye 
i fuel, and the eacy light that can be used 3 box ot other days—a ar | ; ye if 
¢ ¥ for hours without trving the eves. There . . ° ~ ‘ . ‘ 
jf ire no wicks, chimneys or mantles, there YI limited list ot tunes had in com MHASIOR, v} ~~ 
ee ~—yer played over and ovet Ihe best way is to act L4G wk \* ae 
-ERFECT Lé P ate ‘ St vals - 9 osts Little el 
A PERFEC i | he Reoina ( hime buy a set of discs and Ee ciaiaal 
Kien Lamp stands 16 inches high from base = f pi ils d Saves Much —— iss 
er. is solidly made of. brass, finely burnished . 
q nie Hh i ily nade of breee, Gnely bur he J clock gives you yout change them from A? Ideal H LITHOLIN 
} parchle value, ‘To insure the timely placing yg | ‘ ws ‘ ’ ‘ . ’ peat day Gif 
ik. © See ae oe for Hookiet Nos WFP | | choice from a_ large time to time. ‘Thus man of | TEROE MARR 
) ie ACETYLENE LAMP COMPANY Y ‘ ; ‘ail : complete 9! 
ef Ay, orn ere ee _ et | combination of airs the chime never be- of Litholin 5 
BS AS Ce al aed | peeks, ace: es a The Litholin Waterproofed Collars in all the latest 
i a ON any six you like from comes monotonous. styles cost 25c each: Cuffs 50c per pair 
' — alist of forty—and can : I AR 
P ‘ y ou cannot possi- Waterproot 
be changed at will. bl 4 
ab ‘ : yy get any 1dea of the 
Ihe clock part is 15 of a 
a er a L- -itho 
one of the most beau- beauty of t — clocks 
tiful specimens of the or the attractiveness of 
clock -maker’s art in their music, except by }g) THEFIBERLOIDCOMPANY 4 
: . | cate : Saas ; : P | } baeiaen id 3 Waverly Place, New York g 
will please any man for Christmas | | case, 1n finish and in Pe. seeing an¢ learing 
I the ideal combination of the Turkish | dial. them 
| \\ ‘ Pipe without its clumsiness and the : 
| or uw American pipe without its injuri | 
| eff m the health of the smoker. } 
j ! ear non-breakable glass bowl | 
no see every wreath of smoke, in it- | 
| the test delight to the fastidious j 
| 1} moker rhe nicotine is segregated | ?} 
b itely in the bottom of the bowl i 
Thus the Turco-American Pipe assures a j 
delightfully dry, clear, clean smoke. No “4 
biting the tongue, no wet tobacco remnants | 
to throw away as every bit of tobacco in ¢ 
the pipe is consumed to a clear white ash. 4 
; , ; ; . ( 
oy 
r it and w | 7 
, Straight or droy Makers of Reginapianos, Regina Coronas and Regina Music Boxe “¢ 
For 1 postage. | 7 
—— | RAHWAY, N. J ‘ 
New York Salesrooms: Broadway and 17th St. 259 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. lb aA 
Re f < ~ if for the ask New England Headquarters, 95 Summer Street, Boston ") " 
The Turco American Pipe Co.,213 South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. oil Sp IS SO ea — i 
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ANTA CLAUS is a stout, elderly, conservative, self-made 
saint, with a jovial temperament, in type plutocratic. His 
wealth, if tainted, has never been Theodorized or subjected 

Why this immunity? 

His gifts are, in the main, unnecessary and unequal. He 


to the germ-analysis of Mr. Moopy. 


gives to the slender starveling a tin whistle, to, the stuffed rich- 
ling a golden automobile. His Christmas cigars are notoriously 
violent, his mementoes in the way of slippers, gloves, and dress- 

ing-coats often do injustice to the human form 
IMMUNE divine. Yet nothing we can say, in truth or 

malice, can dim the splendors of his popularity. 
Suppose he should become sensible, useful, necessary; suppose he 
should withdraw .his flood of little gifts and devote their value to 
some humane institution, like a Home for Honest 


a College for Domestic Servants. 


Politicians or 
Would the world bless him? 
No! In a week we should class him among the Robber Barons. 
The world, though a wise and temperate planet, refuses to be 
instructed or improved at the present season. Hail, therefore, 
St. Nick! Hoch, bravo, and likewise banzai! 

HE ABOVE EDITORIAL was compulsory. We made it as 
funny as possible, but essentially it had to be. Usually we 
write upon those topics on which we happen at the time to be 
bursting with opinion, but once’a year we are seized in the 
maelstrom of the Christmas Number, and fall in with the proces- 
sion. Christmas is one of those things which, like domestic joys 
and virtues, are pleasant to live with but difficult to render 
distinguished in the written word. ‘The ideal arrangement for 


this page would be one paragraph of wit, one of 
WORDS, 


WORDS history, one of emotion, and one of pertect Christ- 


mas poetry. We lack time to furnish the last 
ingredient, and it is the most important. Alas, why is there 
not some one to fuse into a moving and yet joyful picture the 
fragments for which our heart at present beats? Sing, Muse, what 
candy poisons least; what VerGit thought of Christmas; 


and why 
the Puritans once frowned upon the day. Sing of what the 
Druids contributed to festivity; of the great new invention of the 
colored postal 


Hoboken: of 


anything you like—but sing. 


card, and its triumphs from San Francisco. to 


German, Norse, -and Roman customs. Sing of 


HE ABBOT OF UNREASON and the Lord « 


functionaries who once presided over the Christmas season, 


f Misrule, ancient 
were abolished by act of Parliament centuries ago. If our ideas 
of fun have seen alteration, the changes are the natural result 
of giving the masses a chance at.a better slice of life than 
could be thrown condescendingly from the bounty of the rich. 


A Christmas gambol oft would cheet 
A poor man’s heart through half a year 


A happy 


progress is it that the poor man's life is no longer 





empty enough to be filled for half a year by memories of a 
gambol. His pleasures and comforts and experiences now are 
more substantial than were those of earls when the Abbot of 


Unreason and the Lord of Misrule were at the zenith of their 


power. Among the Christmas presents which are decreed by 
fate, and by the heart and brain of man, the best are those 
which last throughout the year. Are fewer chil- 

dren wearing themselves to shadows working to ERUDITION 


meet the holiday rush? If so, that is a present 

to humanity. Are shop-girls treated more like women? If so, 
Within a month 
a rise in wages has been announced in various railways, express 
companies, mills, and manufacturing concerns, and next Christ- 
mas, and the Christmas after, and the Christmas after that, the 
slicing of the general turkey will be a fairer division than the 
past has ever known. 


no better gift has ever been bestowed on man. 


HE LATE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was able not only to snatch 

lightning from heaven, outwit foreign diplomats, found news- 
papers, and work efficiently with his hands, but he was com- 
petent, also, when occasion rose, to preach to the universe at 
large. ‘‘Iet no pleasure tempt thee,’’ he advised, ‘‘no- profit 
allure thee, no ambition corrupt thee, no example sway thee, 
move thee to do anything which thou 
to be evil; so shalt thou always live jollily, for 


no persuasion knowest 
AMERICAN 


a good conscience is a continual Christmas.’’ . 
8 es oan — 4 CHARACTER 


fortnight or so ago the former mayor of a great 

city startled his townsmen by paying some taxes to which his 
liability was only moral. ‘The shock, however, was less power- 
ful than it was when Mrs. BLAINE paid her taxes to bewildered 
Chicago; for in the few intervening years the fulfilment of out 
more 


obligations has come to seem natural We take more 


interest in the other fellow’s turkey than we used to take. 


OME THERE BE who take exception to our views on_ break- 
fast. We have hymned the ham and eulogized the egg and 
our matin-song has, in a way, put us in a false light, repre- 
senting us as a prey to tne gluttony which ariseth with the lark 
and laugheth ha, ha, at mere rolls and coffee. On the subject of 


late suppers and early breakfasts the Immortals differ. HORACE 


saw the wisdom of continuing supper till the milk-cans came; of 


greeting the dawn, like a poet, “*with whirling 

head. Rossi mri, on the contrary, came to earth oe che 
at breakfast time and surprised his friends by his 

prompt punishment of six eggs ‘slowly bleeding to death’? on 
as many. slices of , thick bacon. Yet another Pre-Raphaelite, 
rising late, sniffed a violet, saying: ‘“*My soul is satisfied’’—then 
ordered a platter of large sausages. \ traveler in’ Missouri, 
of reflective trend, once Saw pon l onely headstone the 
epitaph: “‘Bitt Jones He Kt Himself to Death. Forty Slap- 
jacks Is the Lot of Most Men, But Bil Was Ambishus 
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In the two circles of light the men surveyed each other 


AHE ADVENTVRES 


OF” ize 


SCARLET CAR. 


Being the first ofa series of three stories which tell of the 
wanderings of the Owner of the Scarlet Car, theGtr1 in the Car 
Her Brother and Fred the Chaurteur. 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
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THE TRESPASSERS 


ITH a long, nervous shudder, the touring car came to a stop, 
and the lamps bored a round hole in the night, leaving the rest 
of the encircling world still sunk in a chill and silent darkness. 

The lamps showed a flickering picture of a country road 
between high banks covered with loose stones, and overhead a fringe of 
pine boughs. It looked like a colored picture thrown from a stereopticon 
in a darkened theatre. 

From the back of the car the voice of the owner said briskly: *‘We 
will now sing that beautiful ballad entitled, ‘He Is Sleeping in the Yukon 
Vale To-night.’ What are you stopping for, Fred?’’ he asked. 

The tone of the chauffeur suggested he was again upon the defensive. 

‘*For water, sir,’’ he mumbled. 

The girl in the front seat laughed, and her brother in thé rear seat 
groaned in dismay . 

‘‘Oh, for water?’’ said the owner cordially. ‘“‘I thought maybe it was 
for coal.’’ 

Save a dignified silence, there was no answer to this, until there came a 
rolling of loose stones and the sound of a heavy body suddenly precipi- 
tated down the bank, and landing with a thump in the road. 

“He didn’t get the water,’’ said the owner sadly. 

**Are you hurt, Fred?’’ asked the girl. 

The chauffeur limped in front of the lamps, appearing suddenly, like an 
actor stepping into the limelight. 

*‘No, ma’m,’’ he said. In the rays of the lamp, he unfolded a road map 
and scowled at it. He shook his head aggrievedly. 

‘There ovght to be a house just about here,’’ he explained. 

‘There ougit to be a hotel and a garage, and a cold supper, just about 
here,’’ said the girl cheerfully. 

‘“‘That’s the way with those houses,’’ complained the owner. ‘‘They 
aever stay where they’re put. At night they go around and visit each 
ther. Where do you think you are, Fred?’’ 

“IT think we’re in that long woods, between Loon Lake and Stoughton 
yn the Boston Pike,’’ said the chauffeur, ‘‘and,’’ he reiterated, ‘‘there 
ught to be a house somewhere about here—where we get water.’’ 

**Well, get there, then, and get the water,’’ commanded the owner. 

“But I can’t get there, sir, till I get the water,’’ returned the cnauffeur. 

He shook out two collapsible buckets, and started down the shaft of light. 

“IT won’t be more nor five min- 
utes,’’ he called. 

“I’m going with him,’’ said the 
girl, **I’m cold.’’ 

She stepped down from the front 
seat, and the owner with sudden alac- 
rity vaulted the dcor and started after 
her. 


‘ ”” 


“You coming?’’ he inquired of her 
brother. 

The tone of the invitation seemed 
to suggest that a refusal would not 
necessarily lead to a quarrel. 

‘I am _ not!’’ said the brother. 
*“You’ve kept me twelve hours in the 
open air, and it’s past two, and I’m 
going to sleep. You can take it from 
me that we are going to spend the rest 
ot this night here in this road.’’ 

He moved his cramped joints cau- 
tiously, and stretched his legs the full 
width of the car. 

“IE you can’t get plain water,’’ he 
Called, ‘‘get club soda.’’ 

He buried his nose in the collar of 
his fur coat, and the odors of camphor 
and raccoon skins instantly assailed 


him, but he only yawned luxuriously 
and disappeared into the coat as a 
turtle draws into its shell. From the 
woods about him the smell of the pine 
needles d upon him like a drug, 


and be! { footsteps of his com 
panion t in the silence he was 
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asleep. But his sleep was only a review of his waking hours. Still on 
either hand rose flying dust clouds and twirling leaves; still on either side 
raced gray stone walls, telegraph poles, hills rich in autumn colors; and 
before him a long white road, unending, interminable, stretching out finally 
into a darkness lit by flashing shop-windows, like open fireplaces, by street 
lamps, by swinging electric globes, by blinding searchlights of hundreds of 
darting trolley cars with terrifying gongs, and then a ‘cold white mist, and 
again on-every side, darkness, except where the four great lamps blazed a 
path through stretches of ghostly woods. 

As the young man slumbered, the lamps spluttered and sizzled like 
bacon in a frying-pan, a stone rolled noisily down the bank, a white owl, 
both appalled and fascinated by the dazzling eyes of the monster blocking 
the road, hooted, and flapped itself away. But the man in the car only 
shivered slightly, deép in the sleep of utter weariness. 

In silence the girl and the owner followed the chauffeur. They had 
passed out of the light of the lamps, and in the autumn mist the electric 
torch of the owner was as ineffective as a glow-worm. The mystery of 
the forest fell heavily upon them. From their feet the dead leaves sent up 
a clean, damp odor, and on either side and overhead the giant pine trees 
whispered and rustled in the night wind. 

‘*Take my coat, too,’’ said the young man. ‘‘You’ll catch cold.’’ He 
spoke with authority and began to slip the loops from the big horn buttons. 
It was not the habit of the girl to consider her health. Nor did she permit 
the members of her family to show solicitude concerning it. But the 
anxiety of the young man did not seem to offend her. She thanked him 
generously. ‘*These coats are hard to walk in, and I want to walk,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I like to hear the leaves rustle when you kick them, don't 
you? When I was so high, I used to pretend it was wading in the surf.’’ 

The young man moved over to the gutter of the road where the leaves 
were deepest and kicked violently. ‘‘And the more noise you make,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the more you frighten away the wild animals.’”’ 

The girl shuddered in a most helpless and fascinating fashion. 

**Don't!’’ she whispered. ‘*I didn’t mention it, but already I have seen 
several lions crouching behind the trees.’’ 

**Indeed?’’ said the young man. He had 
just kicked a rock, hidden by the leaves, and was standing on one leg. 

‘*Do you mean you don’t believe me? ~ 


His tone was preoccupied. 
** asked the girl, ‘‘or is it that 
you are merely brave?”’ 

‘“Merely brave!’’ exclaimed the 
young man. ‘‘Massachusetts is so 
far north for lions,’’ he -continued, 
““that I fancy what you saw was a 
grizzly bear. But I have my trusty 
electric torch with me, and if there is 
anything a bear can not abide, it is to 
be pointed at by an electric torch.”’ 

**Let us prete nd,’’ cried the girl, 
‘*that we are the babes in the #sod, 
and that we are lost.’’ 

*“We don’t have to pretend we’re 
lost,’’ said the man, ‘‘and as I remem- 
ber it, the babes came to a sad end. 
Didn't they die, and didn’t the birds 
bury them with leaves?’’ 

**Sam and Fred can be the birds,’’ 
suggested the girl. 

*“Fred and your brother hopping 
around with leaves in their teeth would 
look silly,’’ objected the man, ‘‘I doubt 
if I could keep from laughing.’’ 

**Then,’’ said the girl, “‘they can 
be the wicked robbers who came to 
kill the babes.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said the man with 


suspicious alacrity, “‘let us be babes. 
If I have to die,’’ he went on heartily, 
**T would rather die with you than live 


with any one else. 
When he had spoken, although they 


were entirely alone in the world and 
+] 


“There ought to be a house just about here” quite near to one another, it was as 








though the girl could not hear him, even as 


After a 
silence, the girl said: **Perhaps it would be 


though he had not spoken at all. 


better for us to go back to the car now.’’ 

‘*T won’t do it again,’’ 
humbly. 

**We will pretend,”’ cried the girl, °*that 
the car is a van and that we are gipsies, and 
we'll build a campfire, and 1 will tell your 
fortune.”’ 


begged the man 


‘You are the only woman who can,’’ mut- 
tered the young man. 

The girl stood still in her tracks. 

**T thought you said—’’ she began quictly. 

**] know,’’ interrupted the man, ‘‘but you 
won't let me talk seriously, so I joke. But 
some day—”’ 

“Oh, look!’’ cried the girl. 
Fred.’ 


She ran from him down the road. The 


**There’s 


young man followed her slowly, his fists deep 
in the pockets of the greatcoat, and kicking 
at the unoffending leaves. 

The chauffeur was peering through a 





double iron gate hung between square brick 

The girl shrinking against the wall posts. The lower hinge of one gate was 
broken, and that gate lurched forward, leav- 
ing an opening. By the light of the electric 
torch they could see the beginning of a driveway, rough and weed-grown, 
lined with trees of great age and bulk, and an unkempt lawn, strewn with 
bushes, and beyond, in an open place bare of trees and illuminated faintly 
by the stars, the shadow of the house, black, silent, and forbidding. 

**That’s it,’’ whispered the chauffeur. The well is 
over there.’”’ 

The young man gave a gasp of astonishment. 

‘*Why,’’ he protested, **this is the Carey place! 
lost. We must have left the road an hour ago. 
within miles.’ But he made no movement to enter. 
muttered. 

*“Well, then,’’ urged the girl briskly, 
tap Mr. Carey’s well and get on.”’ 

**Do you know who he is?’’ asked the man. 

The girl laughed. ‘You don’t need a letter of introduction to take a 
bucket of water, do you?’’ 

**It’s Philip Carey’s house. He lives here.’’ 


“*T was here before. 


I should say we were 
There’s not another house 
**Of all places!”’ he 


sé 


if there’s no other house, let’s 


she said. 

He spoke in a whisper, 
and insistently, as though the information must carry some special signifi- 
cance. But the girl showed no sign of enlightenment. ‘*‘You remember 


the Carey boys?’’ he urged. ‘‘They left Harvard the year I entered. They 
had to leave. They were quite mad. All the Careys have been mad. The 


boys were queer even then, and awfully rich. Henry ran away with a girl 
from a shoe factory in Lowell and lives in Paris, and Philip was sent here.’’ 

** Sent here?’’ 
to a whisper. 

**He has a doctor and a nurse and keepers, and they live here all the year 
round. When Fred said there were people hereabouts, | thought we might 
strike them for something to eat, or even 
to put us up for the night, but, Philip 
Carey! I shouldn’t fancy—’’ 

**T should think not!’’ exclaimed the girl. 


repeated the girl. Unconsciously her voice also had sunk 


For a minute the three stood silent, peer- 
ing through the iron bars. 

**And the 
young man irritably, ““he could give us such 
good things to eat.”’ 

**It doesn’t look it,’’ 

‘*I know,’’ 


worst of it is,’’ went on the 


said the girl. 

continued the man in the 
same eager whisper. ‘**But—who was it 
was telling me? Some doctor I know who 
came down to see him. 
himself awfully well, has the house full of 
bully pictures, and the 


He said Carey does 
family plate, and 
wonderful collections—things he picked up 
in the East—gold ornaments, and jewels, 
and jade.’’ 

**T shouldn’t think,’’ said the girl in 
the sam 


hushed voice, “‘they would leav: 
him living so far from any neighbors with 


such things in the house. Suppose bur- 








glars broke in.”’ 

**Burglars! Burglars would never heat 
of this place. How could they?’’ Even 
his friends think it’s just a private mad- 
house 

The girl shivered and drew back from 
the gate. 

Fred coughed apologeticall 

we heard | oe ecret 
**There was a ple in the “Sunday Post 
It said he eats his iner in a 
crown, ard all t walls is g , and t 
monkeys wait on table wit! g 

bX 19 e 
‘He eats | in\ S ! ( 
like LI 

t's putty 1 t “T just swung on 





um, 
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**Pretty near the house, or pretty near here?’’ 
**Just outside the kitchen; and it makes a creaky noise.’’ 
**You mean you don’t want to go?’’ 
Fred’s answer was_ unintelligible. 
**You wait here with Miss Forbes,’’ said the young man. 
the water.”’ 
**Yes, sir!’’ said Fred, quite distinctly. 


**And I'll get 


**No, sir!’’ said Miss Forbes, with equal distinctness. 

to be left here alone—with all these trees. 

ae bl ” 
There may be a dog, 


“I’m not going 
I’m going with you.’”’ 
suggested the young man, “‘or, I was thinking 
if they heard me prowling about, they might take a shot—just for luck. 
Why don’t you go back to the car with Fred?’’ 

**Down that long road in the dark?’’ exclaimed the girl. 
think I have no imagination?’’ 

The man in front, the girl close on his heels, and the boy with the 
buckets following, crawled through the broken gate, and moved cautiously 
up the gravel driveway. 


“Do you 


Within fifty feet of the house the courage of the chauffeur returned. 

“You wait here,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and if I wake ’em up, you shout to 
“em that it’s all right, that it’s only me.’’ 

‘Your idea being,’’ said the young man, “‘that they will then fire at me. 
Clever lad. Run along.’ 

There was a rustling of the dead weeds, and instantly the chauffeur was 
swallowed in the’ encompassing shadows. ‘ 

Miss Forbes leaned toward the young man. 

**Do you see a light in that lower story?’’ 

**No,’’ said the man. ‘*Where?’’ 

After a pause the girl answered: *‘I can’t see it now, either. 
didn’t see it. 


she whispered. 


Maybe I 
It was very faint—just a glow—it might have been phos- 
phorescence.’’ 

“It might,’” said the man. He gave a shrug of distaste. 
place is certainly old enough and decayed enough.”’ 

For a brief space they stood quite still, and at once, accentuated by their 
own silence, the noises of the night grew in number and distinctness. A 
slight wind had risen and the boughs of the pines rocked restlessly, making 
mournful complaint; and at their feet the needles dropping in a gentle 
desultory shower had the sound of rain in springtime. 
they were startled by noises they could not place. 


“The whole 


From every side 
Strange movements 
and rustlings caused them to peer sharply into the shadows; footsteps, 
that seemed to approach, and, then, having marked them, skulk away; 
branches of bushes that sudcenly swept together, as though closing behind 
some one in stealthy retreat. Although they knew that in the deserted 
garden they were alone, they felt that from the shadows they were being 
spied upon, that the darkness of the place was peopled by malign presences. 

The young man drew a cigar from his case and put it unlit between his 
teeth. 

**Cheerful, isn’t it?’’ **These dead leaves make it damp as 
atomb. If I’ve seen one ghost, I’ve seen a dozen. I believe we're stand- 
ing in the Carey family’s graveyard.”’ 

“I thought you were brave,’’ said the girl. 

i) 2a” *‘very brave. But if you had the 
most wonderful girl on earth to take care of in the grounds of a madhouse 
at two in the morning, you’d be scared too.’ 


he growled. 


returned the young man, 


He was abruptly surprised by Miss Forbes laying her hand firmly upon 
his shoulder, and turning him in the direction of the house. Her face was 
so near his that he felt the uneven flutter- 
ing of her breath upon his cheek. 

‘*There is a man,’’ she said, ‘‘standing 
behind that tree.’’ 

By the faint light of the stars he saw, in 
black silhouette, a shoulder and head _ pro- 
jecting from beyond the trunk of a huge 
oak, and then quickly withdrawn. The 
owner of the head and shoulder was on the 
side of the tree nearest to themselves, his 
back turned to them, and so deeply was 
his attention engaged that he was uncon- 
scious of their presence. 


‘“*He is watching the house,’’ said the 


girl. “*‘Why is he doing that?’’ 

*“T think it’s Fred,’’ whispered the man. 
**He’s afraid to go for the water. That's 
as far as he’s gone.’’ He was about to 


move forward when there came from. the 
The girl and the 
But tlicy 
knew it was too late; that they had been 


oak tree a low whistle. 
man stood silent and motionless. 
overheard. <A voice spoke cautiously. 
*’ That you?”’ 
With the idea only of gaining time, the 


it asked. 


young man responded promptly and truth 
fully **Yes,””’ he 
**Keep to the right of the house,’’ com- 


whispered. 


manded the voice. 

The young man seized Miss Forbes by 
the wrist and moving to the right drew her 
quickly with him. fle did not stop until 
they had turned the corner of the building, 
and were once more hidden by the darkness. 

**The plot thickens,’’ 


it that that fellow is a keeper, or watch- 


he said. id take 


man. He spoke as though it we1 natural 
there should be another man in the grounds, 
so there's | robably two of them, cither to 
keep Carey In, or t 


Ike r Pp tres] assers out. 
I think 1’°ll go 


said the young man Now, back and tell him that 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water, and that all they 
want is‘to be allowed to get the water, and go,’’ 

**Why should a watchman hide behind a tree?’’ asked the girl. ‘‘And 
why 

She ceased abruptly with a sharp cry of fright. ‘‘What’s that?’’ she 
whispered. 

“What's what?’’ asked the young man startled. ‘What did you hear?’’ 

“it’s over there,’’ stammered the girl. ‘*Something—that—groaned.’”’ 

‘*Pretty soon this will get on my nerves,’’ said the man. He ripped 
open his greatcoat and reached under it. ‘“I’ve been stoned twice, when 
there were women in the car,’’ he said, apologetically, ‘tand so now at 
night | carry a gun.’’ He shifted the darkened torch to his left hand, 
and, moving a few yards, halted to listen. The girl, reluctant to be left 
alone, followed slowly. As he stood immovable there came from the leaves 
just beyond him the sound of a feeble struggle, and a strangled groan, 
The man bent forward and flashed the torch. He saw stretched rigid on the 
ground a huge wolf-hound. Its legs were twisted horribly, the lips drawn 
away from the teeth, the eyes glazed in an agony of pain. The man snapped 
off the light. ‘*Keep back!"’ he whispered to the girl, He took her by the 
arm and ran with her toward the gate. 

‘*Who was it?’’ she begged. 

‘It was a dog,’’ he answered. ‘“‘I think—’’ 

He did not tell her what he thought. 

“Tye got to find out what the devil has happened to Fred!’’ he 
said. ‘‘You go back to the car. Send your brother here on the run. 
Tell him there’s going to be a rough-house. You're not afraid to go?’’ 

“*No,’’ said the girl. 

A shadow blacker than the night rose suddenly before them, and a voice 
asked sternly but quictly: ** What are you doing here?"’ 

The young man lifted his arm clear of the girl, and shoved her quickly 
from him. In his hand she felt the pressure of the revolver. 

‘*Well,’’ he replied truculently, “‘and what are you doing here?”’ 

‘lam the night watchman,’’ answered the voice. **Who are you?”’ 

It struck Miss Forbes if the watchman knew that one of the trespassers 
was a woman he would be at once reassured, and she broke in quickly: 

‘*We have Jost our way,’’ she said pleasantly. ‘‘We came here—"’ 

She found herself staring blindly down a shaft of light. For an instant 
the torch held her, and then from her swept over the young man. 

‘Drop that gun!’’ cried the voice. It was no longer the same voice; it 
was now savage and snarling. [For answer the young man pressed the torch 
in his left hand, and, held in the two circles of light, the men surveyed each 
other. The newcomer was one of unusual bulk and height. The collar of 
his overcoat hid his mouth, and his derby hat was drawn down over his 
forehead, but what they saw showed an intelligent, strong face, although 
for the moment it wore a menacing scowl. The young man dropped his 
revolver into his pocket. 

**My automobile ran dry,’’ he said; “we came in here to get some 
water. My chauffeur is back there somewhere with a couple of buckets. 
This is Mr. Carey's place, isn’t it?’’ 

“Take that light out of my eyes!’’ said the watchman. 

“Take your light out of my eyes,’’ returned the young man. *°"You can 
see we're not—we don’t mean any harm.”’ 

The two lights disappeared simultaneously, and then each, as though 
worked by the same hand, sprang forth again. 

“What did you think I was going to do?’’ the young man asked. He 
laughed and switched off his torch. 

But the one the watchman held in his 
hand still moved from the face of the girl 


going to let you get away in it till) Mr. 


Carey’s seen you.’’ The revolver motioned 
forward. Miss Forbes stepped in front of it 
and appealed eagerly to the young man. 

**Do whit he says,’’ she urged. ‘‘It’s only 
his duty. Please! Indeed, I don’t mind.’’ 
She turned to the watchman. ‘**Which way 
do you want us to go?’’ she asked. 

**Keep in the light,’’ he ordered. 

The light showed the broad steps leading 
to the front entrance of the house, and in its 
shaft they climbed them, pushed open the 
unlocked door, and stood in a small hallway. 
It led into a greater hall beyond. By the few 
electric lights still burning they noted that 
the interior of the house was as rich and well 
cared for as the outside was miserable. With 
a gesture for silence the watchman motioned 
them into a small room on the right of the 
hallway. It had the Jook of an office, and 
was apparently the place where were con- 
ducted the affairs of the estate. 

In an open grate there was a dying fire; 
in front of it stood a flat desk covered with 
papers and japanned tin boxes. 

**You stay here till I fetch Mr. Carey, and 
the servants,’’ commanded the watchman. 
**Don’t try to get out, and,’’ he added men- 





One had a gorgeous kimono 


acingly, ““don’t make no noise.’’ With his revolver he pointed at the two 
windows. They were heavily barred. ‘*Those bars keep Mr. Carey in,’’ 
he said, ‘tand I guess they can keep you in, too. The other watchman,”’ 
he added, “‘will be just outside this door.’’ But still he hesitated, glowering 
vith suspicion; unwilling to trust them alone. His face lit with an ugly smile. 

‘Mr. Carey’s very bad to-night,’’ he said insinuatingly; ‘‘he won't keep 
his bed and he’s wandering about the house. If he found you by your- 
selves, he might—’’ 

The young man, who had been staring at the fire, swung sharply on 
his heel. 

**You get-to-hell-out-of-here!’’ he said. 

The watchman stepped into the hall and was cautiously closing the 
door when a man sprang lightly up the front steps. Through the inch 
crack left by the open door the trespassers heard the newcomer’s eager 
greeting. : 

**T can’t get him right!’ he panted. ‘*He’s snoring like a hog.”’ 

The watchman exclaimed savagely : 

‘*He’s fooling you. He gasped. I didn’t mor’ nor slap him. Did you 
throw water on him?’’ 

**| drowned him!’’ returned the other. ‘‘He never winked. I tell you 
we gotta walk, and damn quick!”’ 

Walk!’ The watchman cursed him foully. 


é 


How far could we walk? 
/’i/ bring him to,’’ he swore. ‘*‘He’s scared of us, and he’s shamming.”’ 
He gave a sudden start of alarm. ‘‘That’s it, he’s shamming. You fool! 
You shouldn't have left him.’’ 

There was the swift patter of retreating footsteps, and then a sudden 
halt, and they heard the watchman command: ‘‘Go back, and keep the 
other two till I] come.”’ 

The next instant from the outside the 
door was softly closed upon them. 





to that of the young man. 

“How'd you know this was the Carey 
house?’’ he demanded. ‘*Do you know 
Mr. Carey?’’ 

**No, but I know this is his house.’’ 

For a moment from behind his mask 
of light the watchman surveyed them in 
silence. Then he spoke quickly: 

“Tl take you to him,’’ he said, ‘‘if he 
thinks it’s all right, it’s all right.’’ 

The girl gave a protesting cry. The 
young man burst forth indignantly: 

“You will wot/’’ -he cried. ‘*Don’t be 
an idiot! You talk like a Tenderloin cop. 
Do we look like second-story workers?”’ 

‘lL found you prowling around Mr. 
Carey's grounds at two in the morning,” 
said the watchman sharply, “with a gun in 
your hand. My job is to protect his place, 
and I am going to take you both to Mt 
Carey.’’ 

Until this moment the young man could 
see nothing save the shaft of light and the 
tiny, blowing bulb at its base; now into the 





light there protruded a black revolver. 


“Keep your hands up, and walk ahead 


ol me to the house,’’ commanded the watch- 
man. ‘The woman will go in front."’ 

The young man did not move. Under 
his breath he muttered impotently, and bit 
at his lower | Dp. 

*"See here,’’ he said, “I'll go with you, 
but you shan’t take this lady in front of 
that madman. Let her go to her car. It’s 


only a hun 


irds from here; you know 
pertectly wel : 


ee ‘ 2 ee 
I kn re your car is, all right, 





It had no more than shut when to the 
surprise of Miss Forbes the young man, with 
a delighted and vindictive chuckle, sprang 
to the desk and began to drum upon it with 
his fingers. It were as though he were 
practising upon a typewriter. 

“*Hle missed //ese,’’ he muttered jubi- 
lantly. The girl leaned forward. Beneath 
his fingers she saw, flush with the table, a 
roll of little ivory buttons. She read the 
words ‘‘Stables,’’ ‘*Servants’ hall.’ She 
raised a pair of very beautiful and very 
bewildered eyes. 

““But if he wanted the servants, why 
didn’t the watchman do that?’’ she asked. 

‘*Because, he isn’t a watchman,”’ an- 
swered the young man. **Because he’s 
robbing this housce.’’ 

He took the revolver from his encum- 
bering greatcoat, slipped it in his pocket, 
and threw the coat from him. He motioned 
the girl into a corner. “‘Keep out oi the 
line of the door,’’ he ordered. 

**T don't understand,’’ begged the girl. 


‘*They came in a car,’’ whispered the 


young man. “‘It’s broken down, and they 
can't get away. When the big fellow 
stopped us and I flashed my torch, I saw 
their car behind him in the road with the 
front off and the lights out. He'd seen the 


lamps of our car, and now they want it to 


escape in. That’s why he brought us here 

to keep us from it.’’ 

**And Fred!’’ gasped the girl. ‘“*Fred’s 
hurt!’’ 

**T guess Fred stumbled into the “big 
fellow,’’ assented the young man, ‘and the 


m not He felt carefully of the point of the chin, and glanced up big fellow put h ut; then. he saw Fred 
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was a chauffeur, and now they are trying to bring him to, so that he can run the 
car for them. You needn’t worry about Fred. He’s been in four smash-ups."’ 

The young man bent forward to listen, but from no part of the great house 
came any sign. He exclaimed angrily. 

“They must be drugged,”’ he growled. 
jabs at the ivory buttons. 

‘Suppose they’re out of order,’’ he whispered. 

There was the sound of leaping feet. The young man laughed nervously. 
‘No, it’s all right,’ he cried. ‘‘They’re coming!”’ 

The door flung open and the big burglar and a small, rat-like figure of a man 
burst upon them; the big one pointing his revolver. 

‘Come with me to your car!’’ he commanded. ‘‘You’ve got to take us to 
Boston. Quick, or I'll blow your face off.”’ 

Although the young man glared bravely enough at the steel barrel and 
the lifted trigger, swaying a few inches from his eyes, his body,.as though 
weak with fright, shifted slightly and his’ feet made a shuffling noise upon 
the floor. When the weight of his body was balanced on the ball of his right 
foot, the shuffling ceased. Had the burglar lowered his eyes, the maneuvre to 
him would have been significant, but his eyes were following the barrel of his 
revolver. 

In the mind of the young man the one thought uppermost was that he must 
gain time, but, with a revolver in his face, he found his desire to gain time 
swiftly diminishing. Still, when he spoke, it was with deliberation. 

‘*My chauffeur,’’ he began slowly. 

The burglar snapped at him like a dog. ‘To hell with your chauffeur!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Your chauffeur has run away. You come and drive that car yourself, or 
I'll leave you here with the top of your head off.” 

The face of the young man suddenly flashed with pleasure? His eyes, looking 
past the burglar to the door, lit with relief. 

‘*There’s the chauffeur now!’’ he cried. 

The big burglar for one instant glanced over his right shoulder. 

For months at a time, on Soldiers Field, the young man had thrown himself at 
human targets, that ran and dodged and evaded him, and the hulking burglar, 
motionless before him, was easily his victim. 

He leaped at him, his left arm swinging like a scythe, and, with the impact of 
a club, the blow caught the burglar in the throat. 

The pistol went off impotently; the burglar with a choking cough sank in a 
heap on the floor. 

The young man tramped over him and upon him, and beat the second burglar 
with savage, whirlwind blows. The second burglar, shrieking with pain, turned 
to fly, and a fist, that fell where his bump of honesty should have been, drove his 
head against the lintel of the door. 

At the same instant from the belfry on the roof there rang out on the night the 
sudden tumult of a bell; a bell that told as plainly as though it clamored with a 
human tongue, that the hand that rang it was driven with fear; fear of fire, fear 
of thieves, fear of a madman with a knife in his hand running amuck; perhaps at 
that moment creeping up the belfry stairs. 

From all over the house there was the rush of feet and men’s voices, and from 
the garden the light of dancing lanterns. And while the smoke of the revolver 
still hung motionless, the open door was crowded with half-clad figures. At their 
head were two young men. One who had drawn over his night clothes a serge 
suit, and who, in even that garb, carried an air of authority; and one, tall, stoop- 
ing, weak of face and light-haired, with eyes that blinked and trembled behind 
great spectacles and who, for comfort, hugged about him a gorgeous kimono. For 
an instant the newcomers stared stupidly through the smoke at the bodies on the 
fioor breathing stertorously, at the young man with the lust of battle still in his 
face, at the girl shrinking against the wall. It was the young man in the serge 
suit who was the first to move. 

‘*Who are you?”’ he demanded. 

‘These are burglars,’’ said the owner of the car. 
in my automobile, and—’’ 

The young man was no longer listening. With an alert, professional manner 
he had stooped over the big burglar. With his thumb he pushed back the man’s 
eyelids, and ran his fingers over his throat and chin. He felt carefully of the 
point of the chin, and glanced up. 

‘You've broken the bone,”’ he said. 

‘“‘T just swung on him,’’ said the young man. 
gested the presence of the girl. 

At the same moment the man in the kimono cried nervously: ‘‘ Ladies present, 
ladies present. Go put your clothes on, everybody; put your clothes on.”’ 

The men in the doorway looked for orders to the young man with the stern 
face. 

He scowled at the figure in the kimono. ' 

‘*You will please go to your room, sir,’’ he said. He stood up, and bowed to 
Miss Forbes. ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ he asked, ‘‘you must want to get out of this. 
Will you please go into the library?”’ 

He turned to the robust youths in the door, and pointed at the second burglar. 

‘*Move him out of the way,’’ he ordered. 


He ran to the desk and made vicious 


‘‘We happened to be passing 


He turned his eyes, and sug- 





The three trespassers left the house, 


The man in the kimono smirked and bowed. 

‘*Allow me,”’ he said; ‘tallow me to escort you to the library. This is no place 
for ladies.”’ 

The young man with the stern face frowned impatiently. 

‘You will please return to your room, sir,’’ he repeated. 

With an attempt at dignity the figure in the kimono gathered the silk robe 
closer about him. 

‘Certainly,’’ he said. ‘If you think you can get on without me—I will retire,’ 
and lifting his bare feet mincingly, he tiptoed away. Miss Forbes looked after 
him with an expression of relief, of repulsion, of great pity. 

The owner of the car glanced at the young man with the stern face, and raised 
his eyebrows interrogatively. 

The young man had taken the revolver from the limp fingers of the burglar 
and was holding it in his hand. The other gave what was half a laugh and halla 
sigh of compassion. 

‘So, that’s Carey?’’ he said. 

There was a sudden silence. The young man with the stern face made no 
answer. His head was bent over the revolver. He broke it open, and spilled the 
cartridges into his palm. Still he made no answer. When he raised his head, his 
eyes were no longer stern, but wistful, and filled with an inexpressible loneliness, 

‘‘No, /am Carey,”’ he said. 

The one who had blundered stood helpless, tongue-tied, with no presence of 
mind beyond knowing that to explain would offend further. 

The other seemed to feel for him more than for himself. 
peculiarly appealing, he continued hurriedly. 

‘*He is my doctor,’’ he said. ‘tHe is a young man, and he has not had many 
advantages—his manner is not—I find we do not get on together. I have asked 
them to send me some one else.’’ He stopped suddenly, and stood unhappily 
silent. The knowledge that the strangers were acquainted with his story seemed 
to rob him of his earlier confidence. He made an uncertain movement, as though 
to relieve them of his presence. 

Miss Forbes stepped toward him eagerly. 

‘You told me I might wait in the library,’’*she said. . ‘‘Won’t you take me 
there?’’ 

For a moment the man did not move, but stood looking with wonder at the 
young and beautiful girl, who, with a smile, was trying to hide the compassion in 
her eyes. 

‘Will you go?’’ he asked wistfully. 

‘*Why not?” said the girl. 

The young man laughed with pleasure. 

‘‘Tam unpardonable,’’ he said. ‘‘I live so much alone—that I forget.’’ Like 
one who, issuing from a close room, encounters the morning air, he drew a deep, 
happy breath. ‘It has been three years since a woman has been in this house,” 
he said simply. ‘‘And I have not even thanked you,’ he went on, ‘‘nor asked you 
if you are cold,’ he cried remorsefully, ‘‘or hungry. How nice it would be of 
you, if you would say you are hungry.” 

The girl walked beside him, laughing lightly, and, as they disappeared into the 
greater hall beyond, the owner of the car heard her cry: ‘‘You never robbed your 
own ice-chest?) How have you kept from starving? Show me where it is, and we 
will rob it together.”’ 

The voice of their host rang through the empty house with a laugh like that of 
an eager, happy child. 

‘*Heavens!’’ said the owner of the car, ‘‘is she a wonder!’’ But neither the 
prostrate burglars, nor the servants, intent on strapping their wrists together, 
gave him any answer. 

As they were finishing the supper filched from the ice-chest, Fred was brought 
before them from the kitchen. He had been dragged by the legs from under the 
barn. The blow the burglar had given him was covered with a piece of cold 
beefsteak, and the water thrown on him to revive him was thawing from his 
leather breeches. Mr. Carey expressed his gratitude, and rewarded him beyond 
the avaricious dreams even of a chauffeur. 

As the three trespassers Icft the house, accompanied by many pails of water, 
the girl turned to the lonely figure in the doorway and waved her hand. 

‘*May we come.again?”’ she called. 

But young Mr. Carey did not trust his voice to answer. Standing erect, with 
folded arms, in dark silhouette in the light of the hall, he bowed his head. 

Deaf to alarm bells, to pistol shots, to cries for help, they found her brother 
sleeping sweetly. 

‘‘He is a charming chaperon,”’ said the owner of the car 

With the girl beside him, with Fred crouched, shivering, on the step, he threw 


In a voice, low and 


‘in the clutch; the servants from the house waved the emptied buckets in salute, 


and the great car sprang forward into the awakening day toward the golden dome 
over the Boston Common. In the rear seat her brother shivered and yawned, and 
then sat erect. 

‘Did you get the water?’’ he demanded, anxiously. 

There was a grim silence. 

‘**Yes,’’ said the owner of the car patiently. 
We got the water.”’ 


‘You needn’t worry any longer 
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HE GHOSTS OF SENZEILLE 





HERE stood an abbey, with a tall church 
roof and long gray buildings, in the mid- 
dle of a flat valley. The valley was white 
with snow, and the mountains about were 
dark with forest, and above the abbey 
roofs industrious chimneys sent a reek 
into the air. Oh, it was rich, the abbey! 
Its domains spread away a dozen miles in every direc- 
tion over the steep woods and low-set villages. How- 
ever, among its feudatories, your hill baron in his small 
stiff box of a castle might quarrel with the Lord Abbot, 
and follow his own violent will, and be little the worse 
for it otherwise, yet if he knew what good living was 
he would not pass the abbey at dinner-time without 
wishing he were on good enough terms with the Lord 
Abbot to invite himself to dinner. Abbey cooking and 
hill castle cooking were very different things. Weare 
but human. Pride is only pride, but pastry is pastry. 
Baron Conrad de Rocamodor was one of those who 
know what good living is and follow discretion wher- 
ever she leads by green pastures. By character, cus- 
tom, and family tradition he was always on good terms 
with the Abbot at Christmas time. Hence, this 25th 
of December, he sat at the Abbot’s right hand, in the 
reverend lordship’s private dining-room. The first 
course ‘vas before him, a turbot with a marvelous 
sauce. He wasastout, red-faced man with a quibbling, 
roguish eye, a great oblong beard, well cared for, a 
cultivated palate, an appetite well preserved and prized. 
Opposite him, on the Abbot’s left, sat the Subprior, a 
lean man, argumentative, deferential, learned not less 
in scholastic divinity than in condiments and savors 
The Abbot was a small, elderly aristocrat with the face, 
almost, of a child, so round, so rosy, and smooth his 
cheeks, so blue and innocent his eyes. But around 
those eyes innumerable fine wrinkles rayed out when 
he smiled, or when he laughed with ashaking and jelly- 
like oscillation of fat ribs. His was a high and distin- 
guished lineage. From his lips, that had_ still some- 
thing of the Cupid's bow of youth, grave eloquence 
and caustic comment could flow, the wit of the spirit, 
the wisdom of the world, the jest of nature and chance 
—sunt ridicula rerum. 
“What a sauce!’ sighed the baron. 
your cook should be canonized.’’ 
~ And at that moment there entered a lank and shuf- 
fling brother, with a dusty bottle under his arm, who 
announced that, supposing it agreeable to the Lord 
Abbot, there was ‘‘without and but newly arrived a 
youthful knight, ex vovage d'aventure,’’ meaning a 
young man who, having received a symbolical tap on 
the shoulder, was now traveling after excitement. 
‘*Plague!’’ cried the baron. ‘These knights errant 
are all serious. What do they care about sauces?’ 
The Abbot chuckled. The Subprior, obsequious to 
the Abbot’s chuckle, argued in rebuttal 
3ut their appetites, baron, are fresh as the bloom 
on a peach;’’ to which the baron, who was a casuist, 
retorted that a turbot sauce was not meant for the 
hunger of the body, but for the discrimination of the 
palate 
The Abbot laid his finger beside his nose and said 
that he had an idea. The three leaned their heads to- 
gether above the turbot, which lay bathed im golden 
sauce, and whispered; while the lank brother—by name 
Anthony—with the dusty bottle under his arm, thought 
of nothing in particular and gazed at the bald top of 


‘*Reverend 


the Abbot’s head, where the urbane artist, Time, had 
replaced the razor, maintaining, cultivating, polishing 
to a silky surface the Abbot tonsure of humility 
Presently the Subpriot clapped his hands to hi les 
and dee P t Abbot idea more exquisite tha 
turbot sar 

Cherefo Sir Clement de Beaudeser le Co i 
' va 1 oppo 
ite t Abbot t I | 
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A CHRISTMAS 


By ARTHUR 


Doubtless the baron was right. 
is brusk and illiterate. It understands not your 
shadowy and blended flavor. The knight was a thin- 
faced young man with sinewy brown hands, regardful 
gray eyes, and a mind set upon his business, so it 
seemed. With the passing away of the turbot he be- 
gan, with such politeness as showed him a well-bred 
youth, but with a gravity and directness extraordinary: 

‘*Reverend sir, it is well known to you that all of my 
vocation in life are pledged to the duty of righting ail 
wrongs wherever we find them. Now, though I have 
been a knight errant for nearly a week, yet during all my 
travels hitherto I have had great difficulty in finding 
such wrongs, inasmuch as people have seemed to be 
out of all reason contented. For mostly wherever I 
came they declared themselves to be doing very well. 
And if I asked them, reasonably, ‘How then am I to 
gain glory?’ they didn’t know; they offered no sugges- 
tions, save that I make haste to go and gain it some- 
where else. On this point they were in fact urgent. 
This I hold to be in itself a wrong to the order of 
chivalry, for how can the order prosper under such 
conditions?’’ 

‘*True,’’ said the little Abbot. ‘People are marvel- 
ously apt to dislike being deprived of their grievances.’ 

The baron pulled his beard and thought: ‘This 
young man is serious as Saint Ursula’s eleven thou- 
sand virgins!”’ 

‘‘Far be it from me,’’ continued the knight, ‘‘to 
imagine that wrongs, or things ill managed, or need- 
ing to be set right, can exist within your reverend lord- 
ship’s jurisdiction; but it occurs to me that, inasmuch 
as it is a knight errant’s business to have spiritual ex- 
periences as well as to do valiant deeds, you might give 
me information looking to that end, which would be of 
great value and benefit my character. For, in my 
opinion, it is a knight’s duty, when he meets with 
abbots, priests, anchorets, pilgrims, and other holy 
persons, to inquire what chances there are about to 
cultivate himself in some manner. For this is his 
twofold quest, to perform duties, and to improve in 
experience. 

The baron groaned inwardly: ‘‘This young man is 
serious as a coffin lid! There goes my appetite!’’ 

‘Why, precisely!’’ said the Abbot. ‘*Those are 
worthy and discerning remarks. The only thing that 
occurs to me is this: It happens that on Christmas 
night there may sometimes be seen at Senzeille by 
those fitted for it—that is, having youthful earnestness 
and seriousness of purpose—a sight which is, in a 
sense, the very kind of thing knight errants like, con- 
firming in their minds the need of sobriety of spirit 
and a grave demeanor. Let me explain the circum- 
stance.’’ 

Here entered the lank brother with a pigeon pie. 
During the consideration of the pie the Abbot told, 
with leisure and detail, the Legend of the Twenty-seven 
if Senzeille. 


The hunger of youth 





II 
‘“ OU must know that many years ago, some four 
or five earthly generations, some hundred 
ind fifty years, Senzeille Abbey was small 
and poor. No pious layman could be found 
to endow it, and for this reason By some unknown 
dispensation, infection, calamity, or punishment for 
nrecorded sin all the twenty-six brothers, together 
vith the Abbot re afflicted by a curious dis 
ea id or distemper, whereby no man would 
iny lief in, their holiness. Now the main, 
t the only or sign of this affliction 
Va il xt light-heartedne Ss, galety 
I erri edifying and remarkable 
erty I 1 then I grood The contumels 
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of the world about could not cure them. Such were 
their high spirits that it was with difficulty they 
could bring themselves to sing the penitential offices, 
and then they always sang them too fast, although 
lauds and the Magnificat they delighted in and per- 


formed with good success. Their Confiteor was 
a scandal, but their Gloria was unctuous and en- 
thusiastic. If a brother retired to his cell for soli- 


tary meditation, the more he meditated the more he 
felt delighted with everything, until he needs must 
have a solitary dance, shuffle, or jig to work off his 
exuberance. If a brother had to labor all day in the 
hay fields, the more his back ached and his stomach 
felt empty the more he laughed to think of the thirst, 
appetite, and capacity for comfort he was gathering in 
for the end of the day. Never was a monastery. so 
singular. The Abbot himself was no better than the 
worst. It is said that once, having risen at dawn to 
the end of mortifying the sloth of the flesh, he was 
seen—out of mere pleasure at the beauty of the sunrise 
and the joyful appearance of another day—endeavoring 
to stand on his head against the baptistery wall—a thing 
that he admitted—no, not unsuitable to an abbot: he 
did not admit that—but impracticable for himself per- 
sonally, impossible of accomplishment, and therefore 
not in all respects an adequate and efficient expression 
of praise for the divine creation. To prove that this 
lightness of spirits was in the nature of a disease it 
needed only to be seen how it was plainly infectious; 
how as time went on even the poor peasantry of the 
countryside were growing more and more buoyant in 
demeanor, apt to dance, sing, and laugh on small occa- 
sions, and in all these respects to follow the misleading 
example of the Senzeille brethren. And this infection 
even reached the feudal gentry, so that a certain baron, 
one William de Rocamodor, ancestor of this the present 
baron, by being merely a near neighbor of the abbey, 
became noted. for the violence of the strange malady 
that possessed him for making, and causing to be 
made, quibbles, quips, and trifling plays upon words, 
this being the form which the Senzeille disease took 
in his case. 

‘‘The evil fame of the abbey spread abroad, as time 
passed, and came to the ears of authority. Finally 
action was taken at a council held at the city of 
Treves. In wisdom it was seen fit to remove the Abbot 
and the twenty-six brothers and despatch them as mis- 
sionaries into distant heathendom, that they might 
become sobered, convinced, and persuaded to a sounder 
doctrine, and so be rid of the heresy that this world is 
something other than a vale of tears. William of 
Rocamodor was deprived of his feof, and forced to 
go on a crusade to Palestine, where he was captured 
and—perhaps wisely—beheaded by the Soldan for ex- 


tracting puns from the Koran. Of the twenty-seven 
of Senzeille none ever returned in the body. The 
legend speaks of rumors from far lands—from Lap- 
land, Tartary, and Cathay, from Ethiopia and from 


islands in the sea—-rumors which seemed to imply that 
the scattering of the Senzeille monks was no better 
than the scattering of contagion—rumors that here and 


there about the world of heathendom travelers had 
come upon communities of converts of a certain dis- 
tinct and peculiar friskiness, joviality, or gusto, un- 
mistakable in kind, and that always could there be 
tound memories, traditions of the presencé of a Sen- 
zeille monk. 

‘*‘For some years the abbey stood empty Chen it 
was generously endowed, new buildings were added, a 
body of sober, discreet, and austere brothers placed 
there The old cloister was given over to baset es, 
and remains so used to this day, the former cel ind 
common rooms being employed as storehouses for grain 
and farm imple ments It knew no more of. it id 
acquaintance save this: that on Christmas 1 ny 
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serious enough to desire that discomfort, if he will 
keep watch and ward in the old cloister, may, it is said, 
see the ghosts of the twenty-seven of Senzeille, and 
with them William of Rocamodor bearing his head on 
his back like a knapsack, all these in penitential pro- 
cession for their former frivolities. It is true that few 
have reported that they had really seen them, and not 
all of these that they had been edified. It has been 
doubted if the procession is strictly penitential. Be 
that as it may, such poor accom- 
modation in that way, Sir Clem- 
ent,’’ the Lord Abbot concluded 
politely, ‘‘is heartily at your 
service, 

‘I will essay this adventure,’ 
said the young knight solemnly 
and the Baron of Rocamodor 
grumbled: 

‘What a disastrous young 
man.”’ 


T eight o’clock in the even- 
ing the knight followed 
through long dark pas- 
sages, unlighted except 

by Brother Anthony’s dim lan- 
tern in front of him—through an 


open court, where on one side 
shot up the buttressed walls of 


the tall church, and on the other 
were the shining windows of the 
refectory, within which scores of 
the Senzeille monks were rejoic- 
ing, and one strong baritone sang 
‘Noel, Noel!’’ — through more 
dark passages, where ‘‘Noel, 
Noel’? was heard no more — 
through another court planted 
thick with low crosses and its 
coverlid of snow heaved into or- 
derly waves by the dead beneath 
—through an arched door and 
more corridors, partly ruinous— 
and so out into a large rectangu- 
lar space surrounded by an open 
arcade with stone pavement and 
slender pillars. It was a remote half-abandoned por- 
tion of the great abbey. Frequent doorways argued 
that there were or had been outer buildings around it 
Near one end of the rectangle stood a stone cross on a 
pedestal, black above the snow. To this cross the lank 
brother led Sir Clement, pointed to it, and so went 
muttering out through the nearest doorway, carrying 
his dim lantern with him. 

The night was clouded, but partly lit by the hid- 
den moon, the cloistered space cold, still, fit for 
spectral visitation. Clement carried his sword, but 
wore no body armor except his iron plated boots for 


warmth. He knelt in the snow before the tall cross, 
and for a time heard no other sound than his own 
prayers. Aves, paternosters, and Salve Reginas he 


said over and over, and any other prayers that he 
knew, and some that he did not know very well. 
Ghost-hunting seemed to him at last an uncomfortable 
and dull pursuit, something like fishing through the 
ice when no fish would bite. Himself had never seen 
a ghost, but other people had, or said so, and to his 
mind the thing was reasonable. If a man were after 
adventures he had to take what he found. True, the 
adventures of all knights errant presented in books, 
or by harpers and trouveéres, were somewhat alike. 
There was a wrong to be righted, and it was always 

















Each spint as it passed squealed 






and kicked backwi 
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done by overthrowing, and either destroying or caus- 
ing to repent the evil-minded person who maintained 
the wrong. Orit might be an adventure without much 
moral bearing. ‘The Paladins and Round Table Knights 
had both kinds. But all their adventures would reduce 
to a few simple elements—a wicked knight, a distressed 
lady, a dragon perhaps—though Clement thought 
kinds 
being 





dragons were all fancy—castles, some various 
of enchantment, kings going to war, peasants 


{ 


j 
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badly treated, holy vessels sliding down moonbeams, 
and things like that. But when you went in search of 
adventures yourself the most of those you found—if 
you found any worth while—were apt to be unlike any- 
thing you had been told about them. No one had 
made a description which looked like the occurrence 
when it really appeared. There was always some- 
thing unexpected, and you had to study it out for your- 
self from the roots up. When so and so happens, the 
rules said, the noble knight will do this, and it seemed 
reasonable; but so and so did not happen that way, 
and it no longer looked reasonable. Knights had often 
prayed in cold courts before crosses, but never, to his 
memory, with the intention of seeing a procession of 
spectre monks along with a baron whose head was off. 
Perhaps they had; he remembered that they prayed in 
many places; but he could remember no rule for the 


case. Things arrived and you had to make up your 
mind. He had only been belted and errant a week, 


but so far that seemed to be the way of the wide world. 
“Ora pro nobis'’—He wanted to see everything that 
was interesting everywhere—‘‘ 27 ca/um'’—Hark! what 
was that? 

He heard a low moan, ‘‘Oo, 00,’’ and a faint squeal, 
‘*Ee, ee,’’ and then no more. 

After a while he saw a flitting something between an 
arch of the arcade on the opposite side of the court. 
Then another shadow passed another arch, and an- 
other, and more and more, along the open arches like 
enormous bats, with hoots and squeals, a shuffle and 
rustle, clink and tap—‘*Oo, oo,"’ ‘‘ Ee, ee.”’ 

Now he heard them coming nearer. Now they were 
passing along the arcade close behind him, where he 
knelt facing the cross—a pitipat, pitipat, as of soft or 
slippered feet, a scraping as of something dragged on 
the stone pavement—‘‘Oo, o0,"’ ‘‘ Ee, ee.’ It gave him 
a sudden and cold feeling between the shoulder-blades, 
and he glanced over his shoulder. 

No bats, these! Shadowy monk after monk, galloped 
past along the dim cloister, his cowl over his face, 
each astride of a phantom stick or staff held between 
the legs, and thereon prancing, curveting, bridling, 
sidling, with kilted gown and glimmering ghostly legs, 
as it were in mockery and grotesque of a young knight 
on a spirited steed in the tilting yard. 


ard at Sir Clement, showing a spectral leg 


The Abbot and the Baron sat high on cushioned chairs and glowered at the Knight 


” 


“Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum continued 
Clement mechanically his prayer. 

The galloping phantoms were gone on, now flitting 
again past distant arches, ‘‘ooing’’ like owls, ‘‘eeing’’ 
like bats—foolish brothers of ancient day, now dis- 
corporate follies, unsubstantial mimes, uncanny jesters 
at penitence and grave ideals. St. Mary! they were 
coming again! 

Sir Clement turned half about, as they passed behind 
him, and looked sharply. The 
foremost of the file was not a 
monk, but a huge-shouldered and 


headless warrior muffled in a 
cloak, astride of his clinking 
sword, and with his helmet— 


haply his head therein—hung in 
the middle of his back. The rest 
were all in the gray gowns of the 
order, fat monks, lean monks, tall 
and short, and all galloped like 
hobbyhorses in an All Fools’ Day 
festival, patter and scrape; and 
each spirit as it passed squealed 
at him like a skittish colt: ‘‘Ee, 
ee,’’ and kicked backward at Sir 
Clement, showing a spectral leg. 

Singular! There was no rule 
of chivalry that prescribed a 
knight’s action in such a case. 
Yet there must be some fit and 
sufficient, something that would 
come under the head of a duty. 
The last curveting phantom was 
short and passably fat. It pranced 
with good will, but with no great 
success of sprightly ease. 

‘Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum,"’ repeated Sir Clement. 

‘*Oo, 00, ee, ee,’’ muttered the 
fat phantom and kicked up its 
heels—showing, by the clouded 
moonlight, what might or might 
not be a pair of embroidered silk 
stockings—and galloped on. 

“By glory!’ thought Sir Clem- 


Le 





ent. What was to be done? No 
rule or reason told him. The 


; instinct of his youth spoke aloud. 
He snatched his sword, leaped into the arcade, ran 
after the cantering ghosts, and, coming upon them, 
thrust his sword between his legs and fell to curveting 
in the same manner. 

‘*Oo, 00, ee, ee,’ gibbered the ghosts. 

‘*Oo, oo, ee, ee!’ cried the knight, galloping closer 
and closer to him of the apparent silk stockjngs or 
simulacra of embroidered hose, who galloped the 
faster, gasped, glanced back uneasily, and then, turn- 
ing aside, scuttled to the nearest doorway. 

**Oo, oo, ee, ee!’’ cried Sir Clement in close pursuit, 
and, coming to the black doorway, with zest and ear- 
nestness, with iron plated and pointed boot, he did kick 
at the rearward of the fat spectre, who, shrieking, re- 
monstrating, either fell in the darkness or vanished 
utterly into nothing. Who could say? The substance 
encountered, the phantom composition, seemed to be of 
but a yielding consistency. Sir Clement ran on after 
the remainder of the shadowy procession, half seen in 
the dim arcade, only to find it disorganized, disturbed, 
diminishing rapidly, as one by one the spectres vanished 
in black doorways; which doorways he explored with 
iron boot, sometimes with success, sometimes not, ‘until 
only the headless warrior was before him, galloping on 
his clinking sword. Sir Clement ran after with leap 
and shout, seized the pendent helmet and plied his 
boot with satisfaction. The arched roof echoed with 
rotund oaths, and the warrior also was gone, leaving 
his sword, dropped clattering, and in Sir Clement's 
hands an empty helmet. The young knight stood 
alone revolving his thoughts. 

At last he turned, crossed the snowy court to the 
stone cross, knelt down and soberly finished his prayers 
** Non vocare, Justos sed peccatores ad panitentiam. 

When he was done, he rose, went out by what he 
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LD SATAN on a Christmas eve 
Went forth to tempt and to deceive. 
So on the housetops snowy white 
He lingered through the starry night 
Until there chanced to come that way 
Old Santa in his jolly sleigh. 
“Halt!” shrieked the Fiend until in fear 
The Saint reined in his restless deer, 
And Satan, further to confound him, 
Seized him at wrists and shins and bound him, 
Possessed himself of Santa's pack, 
And whipped the prong-horned steeds snick-snack. 
“Ha, ha!” he howled, “these gifts shall be 
Distributed, as we shall see, 
That all the world shall feel dismay 


And none rejoice on Christmas Day.” 


So Satan, in the Saint's disguise, 

Slid nimbly down the sooty flues. 
At every home he left a prize 

Meant most to anger and confuse. 
Beside the Gambler's soft repose 

A pious book of hymns he dropped, 
And in the Pastor's saintly hose 

A pack of greasy cards he popped. 
He gave the Anarchist a bomb, 

He dowered the rich with needless riches, 
Gave lavish gifts to naughty Tom 

While docile Dick got naught but switches. 


"A phonograph of pleasant tone 


To deaf old Grandpa Smith he carried, 
And gave the Spinster sour and lone 

Portraits of men she might have married. 
Beside the Infant's cot he thrust 

A work entitled “‘ Famous Battles” 
And wise Professor Dryasdust 

Received some woolly lambs and rattles. 
“Aha!” cried Satan when ‘twas done, 

““Good morrow, gentlemen and ladies!” 
Then chuckling at his demon fun 

He drove his reindeer down to Hades. 





Jick and (Saint| Pict 


Now good old Santa, when he found 
His hands and feet securely bound, 

Bethought him of a magic word 

Which oft at Christmas he had heard. 

So o’er the roofs of snow and ice 

He shouted ‘* Merry Christmas!" thrice 

And all the world, when it awoke, 

Beholding the Satanic joke, 

Responded with a Yuletide will 

And felt the Christmas spirit still. 

The Rich Man, when he saw his gift, 

Resolved the Poor Man to uplift, 

The Infant, when -he chanced to look 

At that profoundly weighted book, 

Smiled softly, opened wide his eyes 

And said: ‘Twill help me to be wise.” 

The Anarchist renounced his bomb, 

And even naughty, wanton Tom 

Divided -all his presents rich 

With docile Dick who got the switch. 

The Gambler thought the hymns sublime 

And was converted in due time. 

And when the pastor saw the pack 

Of cards that dropped from Satan's sack 

He said: “Tis Christian to forgive— 

Let us be merry while we live.” 

Thus Santa Claus had won his case 

And put Sir Satan in his place. 


MORAL 


Though Christmas blessings oft misfit, 

The Saint is not to blame for it. 

The thankful heart frost can not shrivel 
Let’s praise the Day and shame the Divvil! 


WALLACE IRWIN 
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LADY BIRD 


A, story by Edith Barnard 


DEISI2 Wk Leo: 


i 


T BEGAN on a very beautiful morning in 
early June. The the rectory 
garden were all a-bloom, great white clouds 
were floating as near to earth as they dared, 
songbirds were busy with nests and nest- 


roses in 


lings, and the very young Rector came 
out of his house to enjoy it all. It had 


been his house for only a few weeks; he 





was so young as a Rector that this was his 





first charge, and so young as a man that 





he longed to lay aside his clerical suit and 
He was both old 
enough and young enough, however, to enjoy every 
cloud 


go swimming or fishing. 


and blossom and song; he was far from those 
monotonous years of middle life when one day is much 
like another. 

His rectory garden was, indeed, a charming one. 
His parishioners had seen to that. 
looked old, 


old; even the hedge that surrounded the garden and 


The rectory was 
new and the garden was new and looked 
churchyerd was tall of growth, but had been planted 


only a year or so. The church was the fashionable 
house of worship for the fashionable new village—the 
Village just far enough out of town to make a con 
venient between-season resting place for those favored 
townsfolk who could spénd their time as they spent 
their money—pretty willed. They 
wanted rectory to be as beautiful 


and Old-World-like as possible, and they had made 


much as_ they 


their church and 


them so. 


The Rector was not one for whose idle hands his 
arch-enemy might find mischief; he had come out ‘to 
his pi 1 whistling, his hands in his pockets; but hi 
saw at a glance that the roses bordering his front walk 





little and 
Still 


with knife and twine, happy as a schoolboy whittling 


would look the better for a 
straightway he set to work. 


trimming, 
whistling 


s? 


busy 
a man-o'-war, he did not notice that some one came 
through the little gate, and stood quite near, behind 
him. 

A small voice said: ‘‘Good-morning! 

The young Rector turned quickly, and beheld an 
amazingly red little figure. Her frock was red, her 
shoes and stockings were red, and her over-large hat 
red. She wore white 


was kid gloves and carried a 


small red cardcase. But her little face was not red; it 
was white, very white, and framed in a mass of flying 
black hair; her eyes were black, too, and large and 
The Rector stared at the brilliant little 


figure; she might have been the picture of an elf-child, 


wide opened. 


were it not for the amusing imitations of grown-up 


conventionalities, the gloves and cardcase. 


‘*Good-morning!’’ she said again, in just the same 
tone. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon! Good-morning!’’ said 
the Rector. 

‘You are the new Rector, I know,’’ said the child 
‘Lam Miss Torrington, and I've come to call on yout 


wife and daughters.”’ 
¢ The Rector’s stare turned intoa look of frank amaze- 
My—I beg 


ment, even bewilderment. g your pardon; 


I’m afraid I don’t quice understand!”’ 


‘I’ve come to call on your wife and daughters,”’ r 


peated the little girl. I'm Miss Virginia Witherspoon 


she declared convincingly, ‘‘and I live 


Torrington,” 
next 
“Oh, 


punctilious 


door to you—over there, in the Big House.’’ 


yes, I see,”’ replied the Rector He was as 


occasion demande 


ly polite as the 


Mustratted by JessieWillcox Suuith 


mouth twitched just a little. 
pardon. 


‘I'm sure I beg your 
I must be very stupid. But I regret to say 
that I have no wife or daughters.”’ 
‘‘Are you sure you haven’t?”’ 
“Pm 
apologetically. 
instead?”’ 


asked Miss Torrington. 


afraid I am,’’ said the Rector, humbly and 


‘‘Won'’t you come in and call on me 


‘“T think 
a gentleman ought to pay the f/7s¢ call on a lady, don't 


Miss Torrington pondered for a moment. 


you?”’ 
The the child 
Maggie O’Brien certainly told me there were three 


Rector bit his lip, but went on 


ladies in the family here!”’ 


“Oh!"’ exclaimed the young Rector, as if he had 
found something. ‘Why, of course, there are! I 
didn’t think of that! There ave three ladies, and it’s 
very good of you to call on them. They'll be de- 


lighted. You see, it was your speaking of my wife and 


4 


daughters that made me forget.”’ 


What are they, then?’’ asked the child 
“One is my grandmother, and the othe~s are my 
iunts 
‘Oh, really I should think you'd like the grand- 
her ong You know if you don't have a grand- 
other already youcan't ever get one, and you can get 


a wife and daughters. 


‘‘That’s very true,’’ acknowledged the Rector. ‘I 


suppose you haven't a grandmother yourself 
No, but I have a fathe1 in only tathe You know 
what /Aat is, I suppose; only fathers are a great deal 
f ( Mine needs a lot of looking 
Well, I'll tell yo x sted he R Or I'll 
d you my grand I inaw That is, if 
will ¢ help y, I will. 











During the third summer they 


I hope you'll have the time tocome. You don’t have 
to look after your father every minute, do you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ she replied. ‘‘He’s away a good deal. 
But I think I ought to see her before I borrow her, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said the Rector again. 
‘If you'll come into the house I'll call her, and my 
aunts, too. I’m so glad you don’t mind their not being 
my wife and daughters.”’ 

He held open for her the door of the little parlor, 
and was starting toward the stairs when Miss Tor- 


’ 


rington called: ‘‘Oh—er—! 
When the Rector turned toward her she said: ‘‘I’d 

like to send up my cards, please. I don’t often get a 

chance to use them, you know, and—”’ 

‘I quite understand. I 
I never send my own 


The Rector said, gravely: 
ought to have thought of it. 
cards up to them, and I suppose that’s why I forgot.’’ 
He was about to take them in his hand, but Miss Tor- 
rington drew them back. 

‘‘Maggie O’Brien always takes them on a silver tray. 
I’m very partic’lar about it at my house.”’ 


HE rectory owned no silver tray, but there was a 
Cg silver butter-dish, a valued family heirloom, 
much too large’and fine for every-day use. It was 
kept on the sideboard in the tiny dining-room. The 
Rector gravely brought it;- Miss Torrington seemed 
quite satisfied, even a little awed at its elegance, and 
deposited her cards upon it. 
That was the way her first visit began; it 
ended in ginger cookies, and hugs and kisses 
from the grandmother, and tremulous tears, 
mixed with 
the second visit she went all over the 


laughter, from the aunts. On 
little 
place with the Rector; together they hunted 
for eggs—the younger aunt owned four hens 
and They plucked delicious red 
strawberries, and gathered a bunch of red 
There were two acres of greenhouses 


a rooster. 


roses. 
on the grounds of the Big House—but these 
were really, truly roses, roses meant to be 
gathered. 

On her third visit she made herself at home, 
and from that day she owned the rectory, the 
grandmother, the aunts, and the Rector. In 
everything but years he was as young as she, 
and sometimes she was as old as he. All 
through the summer they played together, 
for the child blossomed into rosiness, and het 
father came to rely more and more on the ad- 
vice of the aunts and the borrowed grand- 
She flitted between 
the two houses, and that was the way she won 


mother concerning her. 
her name. The young Rector would say 

‘“Come, 
and home was on either side of the hedge 
The name stayed with her always, for it suited 
her well—the black-eyed little elf-child in her 
red frocks 


little Ladybird, fly away home 


The second summer brought her back 
early, flying through the gate into the arms 
of the borrowed grandmother, hugging the 


aunts while they laughed and exclaimed over 
her new inches, and dancing up and down be 
was tar 


Rec tor, W ho 


back than he 


fore the mort 


young 


glad to get her himself knew 


They taught each other many things that 
immer—to fish and to climb trees, to say 
ri which some day might tcl t 


After 
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throw stones straight, and to make dolls into Indians 
and Early Christian Martyrs. 


NE day the Rector, while writing a sermon, saw 
®O through his study window an unusual movement 
in the hedge just opposite. His window opened 
to the floor, so he went out of it, on tiptoe, to investi- 
gate. Ladybird was on the ground, trying to manage 
a very large saw, and scraping away with all her might 
at the trunk of one of the hedge plants. When the 
Rector stood over her she looked up and laughed. 

‘I wanted to surprise you, old parson,’’ she said. 
“I’m going to cut a hole in the hedge; it takes too 
long to go around by the gates!” 

The Rector remonstrated, but she had her way, and 
before long there was a plainly marked path from the 
gap in the hedge to the study window. It was even 
more plainly marked during the third summer, for 
they began to read together, and the study held a new 
world for her. There were no books at the Big House, 
and the rectory held more of books than of anything 
else, except peace and gentleness. The next year the 
borrowed grandmother was not there to welcome her, 
but the play and the study went on. 

When she was twelve she asked him the first: ques- 
tion concerning himself. She was sitting on the sill of 
the long window, her thin little elbows on her knees, 
her chin in her little claw-like hands; 


she was looking 
at the clouds and the sunset, without seeing either. 











a while she 


i ked fF W ny 


do you stay 


began to read together, and the study held a new world for her 


in the country >” tol iene te 


The Rector could no longer see to write, and had come 
to the window to watch the glowing west. 

Whenever she scolded him, or was very serious, she 
would use his name. After a while she asked: *‘ Mark, 
why do you stay in the country?” 

‘It’s a good place to stay in, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, of course. But father said that you had been 
asked to go to St. John’s in town. He said you were— 


’ 


he answered. 


you— Why do you stay here, Mark?”’ 

The young Rector stood looking over her head at the 
sunset and made no reply. Ladybird looked up at 
him, then out toward the west again. 

‘IT know why, Mark! 7Z%ey wouldn't like the town.” 

‘“They’ve always had the country, you know,”’ he 
said simply. 
they love it.’' 


‘They were so happy to come here, and 


lifted her up. ‘‘Good-night, Lady- 
“Fly 


walked slowly that night, and the Rector went back to 


Presently he 


bird,’’ he said gaily. away home!’’ But she 
his sermon, which was on the simple life; his parish- 


ioners loved theories. 


HEN Ladybird was fourteen, the Rector found 
YW) her one day weeping over a novel. That night 
he talked for hours with her father, and when 

she came the next day she told him, delightedly and 
proudly, but just a little tearfully, that she was going 
to boarding-school. For two summers she did not come 
back, but at sixteen she took him again for her confi- 
dant, telling him all about the boys, the flow- 

ers and notes they sent, what she said in 

return, how this one had mournful eyes and 

that one did dance like a dream. He enjoyed 

that 
were no further breaks in their friendship. 


it all, and teased her, and after there 


She wrote him from time to time, and he 


knew all her love affairs by heart, and laughed 
When 
eighteen she came back for a few weeks, and 


immoderately over them. she was 
they were weeks of delight at the rectory ; she 
made them love her all over again, and after 
she had left for Europe the Rector kept the 
shade of the long window pulled down, until 
the grass had grown up again on the little 
path through the hedge. 

A year or two after that her father became 
Governor of his State, and Ladybird became 
Miss Torrington indeed. She wrote long, 
infrequent letters to the Rector, and to the 
one old aunt; they heard of her through 
every one, and when she came back to open 
the big House for a great house-party they 
saw for themselves how beautiful and charm- 
ing and gracious she was, and they guessed 
themselves loved 
ll, she 


sunset 


how many people beside 
hei Even then, with all the house fu 
steal off, 


‘time, and flit through the gap in the hedge 


would sometimes toward 


to the rectory. 

Then, after a year or two more, she came 
back to stay longer, not in red now, but in 
black. The elderly cousin who lived with her 


took the care of the house, and Ladybird, 


in her first loneliness, sought out her oldest 


friend. She made him drive with her, walk 
with her, read with her, and he obeyed het 
will by day and lay wakeful at night, with 


aching heart and stricken conscience. 


They 
books together, and almo 
“Oh, do yo 


1 


read over the old 


with 


began 
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how many of those you meet are hampered in 
their daily occupation by shoes that cramp, run over or lose their 


shape and style? Are you sometimes unpleasantly reminded of your shoes? 


The largest shoe house in the world wants a word with you — 


We sell the greatest number of shoes 

We sell the greatest vari ty cf shoes 

We buy our materisls in the largest 

quantities. 
\re we not ina position to suit the greatest variety of men? And 
do it economically?) The ** American Gentleman” line is made to 
meet the widely differing requirements of different men. You 
are almost certain to find ‘‘your shoe’’ in this line. Over 
18,000 dealers handle the American Gentleman. 
We urge you to send a postal for 


The 1907 “Shoelight” for Men 


It's a style book that will help you 
solve the shoe question forever. 


Style 1081, Patent 
Colt, dull calf up- 
per, Blucher button, 
extension edge, single 
sole, spade shank, mili- 
tary heel, “‘Tribune’’ toe. 


Hamilton,Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis U.3.A. 


























The 
Remington 
Pew titer 


please the man who 
receives the letters— 
because the work is 
the des¢ he has ever 


seen. 


They satisfy the man 
who signs the letters 
—because the work is 
the dcs¢ and the sweft- 
est he has ever known. 


They gratiiy the op- 
erator who writes the 
letters—because the 
work is the écs¢, the 
sweftest and the easiest 
she has ever done. 


the NewReminsion Escapement accounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 
| Remington Typewriter Company 


New York aad Everywhere 
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Right Here 


within easy reach of 





the operator is the pict 
small lever which Ag 
enables 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
to write PURPLE for letters to be copied ; 


BLACK for documents to be preserved; RED 
for emphasis and for billing. 


This three-color feature, which enables the modern office to 
produce all of its work in the proper kind of typewriting with one 
machine and one ribbon, is the last word in typewriter construction. 
Let us send you a bit of printed matter describing it fully 


The price is the same as that of all Smith Premier models, 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere. 





The Oliver Holds the Keys 









Se 
or. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ZS = — 


to the Typewriter Situation 


The remarkable sim- 
plicity of the Oliver is best 
appreciated by compari- 
son. It has about 500 
parts,asagainst 4 
the 1500 to 2000 VT g i) de 

mil) «a, 
parts used on other tars ih 





standard type- —=RNo4 Be Sota 
writers. m TN ul BREEN eo 
IS RACE SAR 
The splendid effi- mM) ) NIN IMIS, § 
ciency of the Oliver is /) i - > LL = Ts 
the direct result of its ve © om hi 
simplicity of construction. m UIVER ts 
It has all the great essentials La 
of typewriter excellence. Never gets ‘‘nervous / 
prostration,’’ no matter how swift the pace 1 


> Den 


The visible writing of the Oliver lends wings f 
to the operator’s fingers. Every Jetter is in plain 
sight as soon as printed. Exact printing point 
always plainly visible. 





The Oliver is equally efficient in correspondence 
and accounting departments. It is a tabulating 
and billing machine—a card writer—a manifolder 
—a color writer—rules horizontal or vertical 
lines—cuts perfect mimeograph stencils. 
NEATNESS Simplicity and visible writing give the Oliver 
unlimited speed capacity. It works with absolute / 
accuracy. It is an ail-metal machine. Runs with- 
out wear or noise. 





The Oliver has won first place in public favor 
by sheer force of merit. Its record of success and 
sales has never been equaled. 


Young Men Wanted at Once 


We offer profitable employment to young men 
who are qualified to represent the Oliver. Make 
application at once. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Keeper of the Keys 


ACCURACY 
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Cut Your Electric 
Light Bill 


If that state- 
ment inter- 
ests you read 
on,—That’'s 
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just exactly 
what you can 
do, and be- 


sides that you can multiply your comfort many times by heeding this 
announcement. We bring to your consideration an electric light 
bulb that will fit any electric fixtures in your home or office by just 
screwing it in place of any bulb now in the fixture, that will turn high 
or low, one candle power to sixteen candle power. Where you now 
turn off the light altogether, you merely turn this down and so avoid 
all stumbling in the dark on your return. 

Do you realize when you snap on a cluster of lights to get a book 
in the library you burn up enough electricity in ¢en minutes to run a 
“turn down” lamp ¢ex hours? But surely, 
we have said enough to interest you in the 


HYLO 


(High-Low) 


It is the lamp that marks the home of the ele- 
gant, but careful housewife—the office of the up- 
to-date prudent business man. 

Elegance, comfort and economy in lighting 
cannot be secured -without the HYLO. We can 
give you many pointers in our complete descrip- 
tive matter and price list of convenient lighting. 
A Booklet—How to read your meter—containing 
valuable information, sent free upon request. 

SOLD MONEY BACK PLAN 

Electricians everywhere sell the genuine 
HYLO ontrial. Ii your electrician will not, send 
your name and his to us and we will either refer 
you to a man who will sell you on trial, or ar- This 
range to supply your wants direct. 

CAUTION: The HYLO is the first successful turn down 


electric bulb. See that the name “# ’ is inside the glass lamp LO regulates brightness 
bulb, so you will be sure the dealer has made no mistake and it will by turning bulb—The Pull String 
turn up and down when you get it home. Getthe lamp you call for. -YY LO is provided with cords which 


THE PHELPS CO., 39 State St., Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. dacitvu.? “™ Gown the light or 


put it out. 





distance 


illustrates the 


HYLO which has a long flexible cord 


to which a portable switch is attached, 


long 


also made in other  wtyles —The turn- 
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Swift’s Premium 
Calendar for 1907 










feminine loveliness, dis- 
tinctly American. 


The original pastel drawings 
are by J. R. Bryson, the famous 
colorist, and are faithfully re- 
produced through the employ- 
ment of fifteen colors. Each 
panel is as near a duplicate of 
the original in every detail of 
color as is possible. The size 
of the Calendar is 12x35 in. 





































We will mail this calendar, 
postpaid, to any address, for 10 
Wool Soap Wrappers; 1 metal cap 
from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 

Art Plates—Three single 
Art Plates suitable for fram- 


ing as holiday gifts, have 
been prepared with no adver- 

















tising on them The com- 
plete set of three will be 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each piece branded on the rind. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5 and 10 pound air tight pails. 












Address Swift & Company 
Department 33 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago, IIl. 
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remember?’ They went together very often to the grave of the dear borrowed 
grandmother; Ladybird tried to make some ginger cookies by the old recipe, 
but they were not very good. They got up at dawn one day, and went fishing 
again, and as in the old days Ladybird caught all the fish, and wouldn’t take 
them off the hook. Their favorite walk was along the crest of the hill; there they 
could look down on the church and the Big House, and all the other houses and 
their beautiful parks. From there they could watch the sunset best, and there 
it was even cooler and quieter than in the rectory garden. 

One day they sat on the rock ledge until the red glow of the setting sun 
had nearly faded. Their talk had ceased. The man was sitting below the girl, 
and she looked down at his head; there were gray hairs here and there. Her 
lips trembled a little, and she leaned over farther. ‘The Rector looked up; he 
found her face close to him. ; 

‘*Mark,’’ she began, but he sprang up quickly and held out his hands: 

“Come, little Ladybiru, fly away home!’ The girl did not move. 

‘*No,’’ she said. ‘Sit down. I want to say something to you.” 

He said again imperatively: ‘‘No. Come, Ladybird! It is damp here. It is 
too near the clouds!’’ She saw how white his face had grown, and her own 
flushed; they went down without speaking. 

After that day the Rector became very busy with parish work, and resolutely re- 
fused to take any more walks or drives. Guests came to the Big House, and after 
that more guests and more. There was one who came more often than the others, 
and at the end of the summer the Rector watched him drive away with Ladybird. 
She had come to bid him good-by, but he had basely ‘hidden himself upstairs! 


Rumors came of her engagement; the rumors were denied, then reaffirmed. 

The old aunt declared that the child would have written at once if they were 
true; the Rector made nocomment. In the spring he made some changes in his 
garden, and when the roses bloomed he busied himself there more than he had 
ever done before. One warm June day, while he was tying up the swaying 
branches that bordered his front walk, and thinking of the quaint little red- 
frocked elf-child who had come to him there years before, she came through the 
gate and up the walk toward him, her hands outstretched, her face all gladne:s 
and youth and beauty. ‘I’ve come here first,’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve come to call!”’ 

They both laughed, and went in to see the old aunt, the lapse of all the years 
bridged over between them. She begged to be allowed to stay to tea, and declared 
the biscuits the most delicious that even the rectory oven had ever baked, and 
the gooseberry jam as good as ever. After tea she went, uninvited, tothe Rector’s 
study. She stood for an instant in the doorway, looking around the familiar 
room; then she looked up at the man standing beside her, and moved toward 
the long window. ‘‘Come with me to the hedge, old parson,’’ she called, and before 
he could answer she flitted through the window and toward the familiar gap. 

When he reached her side he found her standing with tightly clasped hands. 
She heard him come, andcried: ‘Oh, Mark, Mark, what isit? Who put it there?” 

The Rector had no voice to answer her, and after a moment of waiting she turned 
tohim. ‘Did you put that there? Did you, did you put that there?’’ Still he 
made no answer, and with a sob she moved off toward the gate. Then he spoke. 

“Oh, Ladybird, Ladybird, J ad to! Don't go away like that! Ladybird 
—see—it is a rosebush, a red rose, Ladybird. I tell you I had to! Virginia!’ 

But she had run through the rectory gate, and was already on her way to the 
Big House. For weeks after that he did not see her. She came to the rectory only 
when he was away, and again there were guests at the Big House, and again one 
guest who came more frequently than all the others. The Rector came upon this 
young man one day, down by the river. He was looking very unhappy indeed, so 
evidently unhappy that the Rector, accustomed as he was to respond to all appeals 
for pity and mercy, involuntarily stopped. The young man held out his hand. 

‘“Thank you, sir,’’ he said, and laughed a little. ‘‘I see you know what’s up 
with me. I didn’t know I was such a fool as to show it.” 

‘‘T ought not to have stopped,’”’ said the Rector. ‘‘I beg your pardon.’” He 
would have gone on, but the boy touched his arm. 

‘*Please don't say that, sir. I’d rather have seen you than any one else I know. 
In fact, I was coming to the rectory—later. I thought perhaps I could get you 
to help me out, sir.”’ 

The Rector winced a little at ‘the. boy’s deference, but asked: ‘‘What is it?’ 

Again the other laughed, somewhat ruefully. ‘‘Oh, I’m sure you know,"’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve loved her ever since my freshman year, when she was at boarding- 
school. She’s never done anything else but turn me down, but she says this has 
got to be the last time. I thought if you could be persuaded to say a word to 
her, sir, she might look at it differently. She cares more for you than for any 
one else, and you've always been like a father to her, sir!’’ 

The Rector looked at the honest, boyish face, and said: ‘‘I'll do as you ask.”’ 

Therefore, an hour later, Ladybird was standing before him, in her own 
drawing-room, her cheeks flaming with anger. ‘‘Did he ask you to come here, or 
did you come of your own accord?’ she demanded. 

‘*Both, Virginia,’’ answered the truthful Rector meekly. 

‘Don’t you dare to call me Virginia,’’ she commanded. ‘‘You know I hate 
it! If you came of your own accord you are an interfering person, and if you 
came because he told you to, you’re a—you're a—”’ 

‘The boy loves you very much, Virginia, and I think he’d make you a good 
husband.”’ 

‘Do you want me to marry him? Are you tired of looking at me?”’ 

“IT think he would make you a good husband.”’ 

‘*Do you want to see me married?”’ 


PD Rumor the winter that followed. the rectory heard from her but seldom, 


The Rector got up, and started for the door, but she stood in front of him. 
‘“Was that why you planted the rosebush in the hedge?’’. she asked. He bowed 
before her, and she watched him grow pale. Then she laughed, a little low, tender 
laugh, and—kissed him. The Rector was dimly aware of her swift rush from 


the room, and of his own going home blindly. 


HE next day he left his house early, to walk over the hills to the home of 
a distant poor parishioner; coming home late in the afternoon he came upon 
her, seated on the ledge of upon the hillcrest. She walked calmly to 
meet him, and standing bravely before him she asked him the question. It was 
then that the Rector discovered that the Angel with which he had been struggling 
was not, as he had believed, the Angel of Temptation, but, indeed, the Angel 
of Life. As they walked down later, in the red glow, hand in hand, | 
‘*‘Do you remember, Ladybird, the cards on the silver butter-dish?"’ 
She laughed and said: ‘‘And those first ginger cookies?” 


inet 
rock 


e asked 





‘*Do you remember the day you were up in the apple tree, Ladybird, and hit 
me with an apple 

And that was before I learned to ‘throw straight,’ too!’ 

‘You were very repentant, so we went fishing the next day. You leaned ovet 
the brook to see yourself, and your hair fell into the wate 

‘It wasn’t very long,”’ she laughed 

‘How long is it now, Ladybird?’ he asked 

She pursed up her lip Oh, longer, he said 

At the edge of the woods they stood for a last look at the churchyard below 
“Can you give up the other life, Ladybird?’’ he asked seriously 

‘There is no other,”’ she replied softly 

“Oh, Ladybird, Ladybit when will you come home he cried 

She shook her head at him, laughing Oh, parson, old parson, you couldn't 
isk one great, important question, but you‘re a. gt t asking silly ones!’’ 
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witha. HAT decided What you really need is a of To-day 
: you to en-_ perfectly pure soap— and 
red gage Mr. more Each day’s cares and anxieties leave 
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ke fs the I resident. made of the highest grade and slate, they can be allowed to remain a 
ea “< Because he most expensive materials— permanent record, or they can be re- 
pe : looked clean that is the on/y kind of soap moved at once. Social, household or 
nd returned the that will not injure the skin family duties can leave no telltale record 
i enunger. in the least—and which will upon the face of the woman who uses 
I believe a Gjear it thoroughly of all Pompeian Massage Cream. A few min- 
y clean —- dirt and impurities. utes each night massaging the face and 
mas # man contin- , neck with Pompeian Cream will prevent 
ler ued he— “is a There are several such — pledge see $0 ite 
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can do more and better There is only one such 
work, and can represent soap that retails for 5 cents 
is our house more fittingly per cake, and that is Fairy § 
vn than a man w yho washes only once a day and wears Soap. : 
wie eae 's the ki Massage Cream 
“e- Most people do not fully appreciate that their Png ot Ping 3 — ad a g 
er skin builds personality—that it is worth while - oo ersonality. 
rs, considering. For it is made of the substitutes curves for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, and fullness 
d. They’re so familiar with their skin that they purest and sweetest beef for hollows. By keeping the skin in perfect health, it makes a natural, clear com- 
simply regard it as an envelope for the body, fat and vegetable oils—all plexion, fine-grained, rosy-tinted and smooth as satin. It is a cleanser—not a 
while, in reality, it is one of the most important the highest grade of the cosmetic. It opens the pores of the skin—does not clog them. It even 
n. organs of the body. purest materials. makes the use of face powders unnecessary, as it removes all shine. 
d. Let us consider what the skin is and what THE t t 
re it does. Book and Free Sample to Tes 
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is There are 28 miles of glands in the skin for ~~ vo . 5 Sees Pp 
id carrying off waste matter. Chicago Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you a 
1g If those glands are left clean they will dis- itelee Sees whe arenied Shae large sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, 
d- charge two pounds of moisture and waste matter possible awards at both St. Louis an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 
1e ery day of ife, ; 7ou’ll feel fine and Portland Expositions. : 
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e matters and skin injuring perfumes, that never on the forehead. Obio i ener ile 
y ought to touch the skin at all—they’re so injurious. ; 
e Pompeian Masvige Soap is appreciated by all who are Pc ae o 
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m Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home P For sale by all dealers—box of 3 cakes, 50 cents. 
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on . 
Reduced 25 per CC71 LTS ( The Only Absolute Safety 1s 
> —_—_—— ———_ ee > 99 
. apie. SMITH & WESSON “HAMMERLESS SAFETY 
i 
Ss This shows why The hammer, inside the frame, is al- 
ALL SMITH & * ways, locked by the safety catch. The 
: | The Powers Heat Regulator cae aka ae natural pressure of the hand ae the Safety Lever in 
y hett P ¢ Souda. < tants amped the back of the handle (see Illustration) is the only 
on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. It is ou the. fia, eae way to lift the safety catch and permit the 
easily applied and to prove its worth we will send you one on trial. others are genuine. Man, trigger to raise the hammer for firing. 
Send for our book, it is FREE ‘ “ep The safety lever and trigger must act at 
. > emrgeer as cee cee 4d eadanen Caen CHIOREO ’ the same instant. To discharge this arm 
r THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 1) fiers Avenue, NEW YORK 2 otherwise than deliberately 
: J is an impossibility—and 
RO eee PR Here is the Proof 
, Over 300,000 SMITH & 
1 q WESSON Hammerless 
Safety Revolvers have been 
ic Uu 0 ire is 23 made and sold, and not one 
| single accident has ever 
been reported They are 
hi F d 1 absolutely accident proof 
Read this PROO an KNOW SMITH & WESSON ic 
. volvers are the thorough- 
TRIGCER breds of the revolver world 
Here is a statement from the last official reports RELEASE Each is tested for the maxi- 
' of the Tire Association, showing the percentage of re- mum of efficiency, range 
placements to output by all the leading tire manufac- Our new booklet, “‘The Revolver,” illustrates and describes and strength—each is mod 
turers for eleven months, beginning Sept. !, 1905, and each model in detail and gives an expert's instruction for target elled on lines of grace and 
; ending Aug. 1, 1906. shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver cata oe without an ounce of 
] GOODYEAR ~ «~~ eee logue published. Sent free upon request. Address Dept. A. — uous weight 
SS ree SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
No.3. se + + + 3.91 Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda, Cal. 
No.4 . «6 «© «© « « G10 
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Read thie carefully. It tells its own story. It § 
answers defnitely aoe sally the yey open ) 
question ich Automobile Tire is Really Best? ==—LOF TIS SYSTE 
= ')) Do You Want a + MM 
The above is PROOF absolute and positive, taken direct from _ Genuine Bargain ? ? 
the actual books of the defunct Tire Association, that tne i ad avon ; )} 
undreds o ght lanos returne< from 








renting to be dispose a f at once. They include Stein- 


wa eo — ON CREDIT 
ys, Webers, Kra 2uers, Sterlings and other well 


known makes. Many « -y ot be a from F D ON a Cramp Yourself for 
Christmas Money. 


new, yet all are offere it a great discount. These 
ES pianos range from $125 upwe ard. Five or ten dollars is all you need to remember 
Pip 





Goodyear 
Detachable Auto-Tire 


is the best tire any motorist can buy. Ye f7 

If you would know the details as to WHY it is : The 
better—more durable— more generally satisfactory [Ry Goodyear 
every way—ask us to send you our book of informa- Detachabie 
tion, “How to Select an Auto-Tire.”’ & Auto-Tire on 
It’s Free— and worth having or step in at any branch and \ Universal 
secure a demonstration. You may learn how to SAVE MONEY. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Erie Street, Akron, Ohio, 
























t tiful new Up- rights at $1 a friend, relative or loved one with a splendid 
$150 and $165. An instrument a 


Diamond or Watch. Make your selection from 
the at we can rec ommend highly. our magnificently illustrated Catalogue, and 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy the article will be sent for your approval. If 
of our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano you like it, pay one-fifth of the price and keep 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our it, sending the balance to us in eight equal 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. monthly payments. We give a written guaraatee 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give of value and quality with every Diamond. 
years of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 





4 D ac d 
Loftis Bros. & OO. Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. P. > St., Chi 


ago, Ill 
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Why This Watch 
Will emai Accurate 

















effect on their accuracy of the constantly 
changing position in which they are carried. 
They are also ‘‘adjusted’’ to overcome expan 
sion and contraction of the metals in heat and cold. 
This ‘‘adjusting’’ is done by variously distrib- 
uting the weight in the balance wheel, and the 
balance wheel is controlled by the hair spring. 
Now if this ‘‘adjusting’’ must also over- 
come imperfections in the parts or in the 
way they are put together, it will not long 
remain accurate. 
So every Rockford Watch is tested to 
run without a hair spring before it gets one. 
Then, with perfect parts accurately 
put together, proved by the Rockford 
Test, the watch is further tested in all po- 
sitions and in extremes of heat and cold, 
and adjusted to position and temperature. 
With nothing to overcome but these out- 
side, natural conditions, Rockford Adjust- 
ment is permanent—you don't have to call 
upon your jeweler to continually readjust a 


Rockford Watch. 


— no 
2 Wckiect on are ‘‘adjusted’’ to overcome the (om ) 




























* 


3ut ask your watch dealer. 

He knows the long-time satisfaction you will get from a Rockford 
Watch, and will be glad to sell you one 

If you are not willingly supplied, wiite us and we will 
see that you get what you want. 

Write us tor full information about all 
kinds of Rockford 
Watches. 








“Time for 
a Lifetime” 


Rockford Watch Co.. Rockford, II. 
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The Wm. Bolles 66 99 
cef-Filing § SLANCard 
Self-Cleaning FOUNTAIN PEN 


A gift that is both satisfactory and lasting, and costs no more 
than the common sort of fountain pens: $2.50, $3, $4 and up 


Its action is perfect Just open the barrel and squeeze the automatic filler. 


NO INK DROPPER. No valves, no pistons, 


no twisted rubber or any other worry-maker 


Any dealer will exchange the pen point, if desired, after ten days’ trial. After 
that we give you two years in which to find a flaw in the “STANDARD,” 


and stand ready to repair it free, exchange it or refund your money. 





Write today for booklet and name of 
our nearest dealer. 











The WM. BOLLES PEN COMPANY 
‘ 1205 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 























FOR YOUR BOY let us suggest 
Sagi THE GAS 
CANNON 


as the acme of 


Christmas Delight 


A marvelous toy, abso- 





lutely practical and last- 


ing, positively free from danger. Realistic in every respect, but 
a) Can be fired in the house with absolute security. f Makes a report loud asa small dynamite firecracker 
b) Loads Automatically with a harmless gas g) Positively no powder, no smoke, no odor in the 
ires 4 shots a minute house 
d) Cogts only 1 cent for 500 shots h) Absolutely safe for old or young 
st sa der pr Disct can bh : 


MM | r cork | ‘ e accura y rary y pulling a lanyard exactly like 
but not hard enough to be angerous Just real cannon 
right for toy soldiers and forts j) Ignited by electric spark. No fuse or fire of any kind 
These remarkable claims we positively guarantee, 
If after a week’s trial you are t delighted retur 
the canno We will at refund your money, 
and you may be sure that our guarantee could 
appear al u ade goc 





every promise, 
The Gas Cannon Outfit sells at $5.00. For a brief time to introduce same 4 
will get it. Ordertoday. We ship immediately. Free descriptive Booklet on request $3.50 and this ad 


WARNER MOTOR CO., Inc. Flatiron Building NEW YORK CITY 




















THE GHOSTS OF 


SENZEILLE 














took to be the doorway of his first entrance, and lost his way. For a half hour he 
stumbled on and hallooed vainly in dark corridors, and came at last to the abbey 
graveyard; then to the court where the tall church was on one side and on the 
other the shining refectory windows, behind which he heard once more the mirth 
of the brethren at table. 


IV 


HE Abbot, the Subprior, and the Baron of Rocamodor were at late supper 

bi when Sir Clement entered the Abbot’s chambers, but only the Subprior 

seemed to be in good spirits. The Abbot and the baron sat high on 

cushioned chairs, and almost—if it were possible—glowered at the 
knight’s entrance. 

‘‘Welcome, Sir Clement!’ cried the Subprior. ‘‘His reverend lordship was 
this nioment speaking of you. What of your adventure?’ And he smothered 
a laugh—or seemed to—with an apologetic cough. 

The Abbot and the baron listened moodily, and Sir Clement told his story. 
He did not conceal his opinion that the Senzeille ghosts were unworthy of so 
great an abbey. He hoped that his dealing with them met the Abbot’s approval; 
that it had, in some degree, expressed the Abbot’s own opinion of ghosts so 
kittenish and unfit as to make a mock of the holy order monastic and also the 
noble order of chivalry. But the Abbot sat tapping his fingers together thought- 
fully a moment before speaking 

‘It reminds me of a story of a very holy friar named Brother Juniper,’’ he said 
then, ‘‘who was one of the companions of the late Francis of Assisi. This Brother 
Juniper was once journeying to Rome; and at a certain village on the way he saw 
a number of people coming out to meet him, because of the fame of his sanctity. 
There were two children near playing seesaw; that is, they had put one log across 
another, and each sat on one end, and so went up and down; and Brother Juniper 
put one of the children off, and got on himself, and began to seesaw. The people 
came up and wondered at him, but saluted him with devoutness and waited, and 
Brother Juniper paid no attention to their reverence, but took great pains with 
his seesawing. Then some began to be annoyed, and others grew in devoutness 
at the sight, but at last they all went away and left him on the seesaw. When 
they were all gone, Brother Juniper was comforted, because, the story says, some 
of them had made a mock of him, and he went on to Rome clothed in meekness to 
the Convent of the Brothers Minor. 

‘But did Brother Juniper,’’ continued the Abbot, ‘‘seesaw solely for the 
pleasure of being mocked? If allowed, I would venture to doubt it. I suspect, in 
the first place, that he liked to seesaw. It is a peaceful and yet exhilarating 
occupation. It is, indeed. In fact, I have tried it. I suspect that he liked 
children. They are, on the whole, of all kinds of human creatures the most 
admirable. I suspect that he hated to be bored. Of all means by which man can 
be bored, lionizing him for his saintliness is the most excruciating. Finally, if 
you knew as much of monastic life as I do, Sir Clement, you would know that the 
best saints do not care a doit for their dignity.”’ 

‘There is a barrelful of sense in that,’” said Sir Clement. 

‘‘As you ask my opinion,’’ the Abbot went on, ‘‘it is that there is more than 
one possible interpretation of the Legend of the Twenty-seven of Senzeille. The 
ways of the Boyzws Deus are past finding out. With what purpose the Senzeille 
ghosts are sent it might not be diplomatic to dogmatize; but if they are sent in 
punishment, is there not some small presumption in so young a man taking upon 
himself to make a personal contribution to that punishment? And if, on the other 
hand, the Twenty-seven and the Baron William of Rocamodor, in their day, were 
martyrs to the gospel of happiness—if there is such a gospel—and if their return 
on Christmas night to the scene of their former joy were in the nature of a 
vindication, a miraculous sign, an enlivening example of what those are like who 
are of the Kingdom of Heaven, an illustration of a certain familiar statement in 
Holy Writ—in what light then does your presumptuous interference appear? A 
knight errant, I understand, is by calling and profession a reformer. Good. 
Doubtless we are all, and always, in great need of him. And yet, we may ask, 
is every man fit for so delicate a task? Is a man not altogether unfit to be turned 
loose on the foibles of a community, who, at the outset of his career, attacks, 
with contumelious blows of a pointed boot, a harmless procession of the spirits of 
brother monks that long ago, kindly and poor, suffered for the sin of light- 
heartedness, for the heretical theory that happiness was both a blessing and a 
virtue, and now, at any rate, are surely in better hands than his? Ought not 
a knight errant reformer to have a small modicum of sense?’ 

The knight was silent, as if smitten with compunction. 

‘I am altogether humble and repentant, reverend lordship,’’ he said at last. 
‘‘Your words convince me of unworthiness for my profession. But for those 
honest ghosts, if they were sent by the Aoxuws Deus, mightn’t it be suspected 
that they too were not entirely fit for their mission either, not doing the business 
of the Bonus Deus with good sense? In the first place, gaiety is all right, but one 
shouldn’t get too gay around a knight errant at his prayers. It’s not good sense. 
In the second: place, an Abbot of Senzeille anda Baron of Rocamodor ought to 
have known—in the spirit as well as in the flesh—that on disturbed occasions— 
for those who have the choice of positions—the front and rear ends of the line are 
the most indiscreet of choices.’’ 

‘‘There’s a barreiful of sense in that,’’ said the baron, wriggling in his 
cushion. 

‘‘In the third place, be he knight or monk or ghost, or on the business of the 
Bonus Deus, or playing some little game of his own, I hold he should go about 
the business early and late, and play the game with his might to the end, nor run 
to cover of doorway as soon as the matter does not go quite as he expected; for i 
hold the Bonus Deus most dislikes of all things him, His servant or His enemy or 
neither, who shirks the issue and lets go too soon.”’ 

The Abbot gazed long at the knight. The knight’s right eye met the Abbot’s 
gaze with level serenity, but his lett eyelid descended slowly to his cheek and 
slowly rose again. The Abbot rubbed his nose. The fine little wrinkles about his 
blue eyes broke out like ripples on a sunny sea. 

There is something about your expression of face, Sir Clement, which, com- 


bined with a feeling I have about me somewhere’’—he shifted uneasily on his 
cushion almost persuades me that you are really going to be an efficacious 
reformer. The situation seems to require something further of me. Brother 
Anthony’’—he turned to the lank and vacant-eyed monk behind him—‘ you may 


open another bottle.’’ 
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A dainty box of confectionery makes a most pleasing Christmas offering, y 
and is especially acceptable if it contains confections of known quality— f 
Necco Sweets. y 
The seal above, imprinted on every box of confectionery bearing the 
name of the New England Confectionery Company, assures you without 
| question of the goodness, freshness and wholesomeness of Necco Sweets. 
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\ the hichest achievement of the confectioner’s art---the realization of the ideal chocolate. 
\ I y morsel a surprise---every delicate shade of flavor lies hidden beneath a rich coat 
either the elaborate or the more simple confections---bon bons 
| ling that you should judge the goodness of the four hundred 
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This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good Magazine or 
weekly 2? Each month or week the recipient will be reminded of you. Nothing 
is more enjoyed or more appreciated as a gift than a good periodical. Last year 
I handled nearly One Million subscriptions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE. MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. Iam the largest buyer of subscriptions in the world. 
I can therefore sell you subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekly, Newspaper or Technical Journal 
published anywhere in any language and save money for you. Why pay the publishers’ prices 
when you can buy for less of me? FREE-—My 40 page catalog listing all Magazines. The 
following are examples of my offers. Send for oneotthem. Each Magazine may be mailed 
to a different address. 








Review of Reviews $3.00 }) a Sy $3.00 My C Club 


World’s Work Bn 
Woman’s Heme Companion 1.00 + McClure’s Magazine rs nd 
Success Magazire 1.00 } $3. 00 Delineator $3. 00 ff, 


Cosmopolitan Magazine " 00 Both to one Address 





Harpers Bazar 1.00 f $ 1.50 
Above to different addresses $1.65 
Cosmopolitan eeaaton $1.00 ) Both to one Address 

World ToDay 1.50 , 


Above to different addresses $1.65 


W. H. MOORE 


No, 94 Moore Blde.. BROCKPORT, N.Y. 






































For Those Who Love Music 


The ANGELUS 


When we say that with the ANGELUS only a Jove of music is necessary for 
your full enjoyment of all music, we mean just that—all limitations to a complete 
indulgence of your love for music end with possession of the Great ANGELUS. 

To you, musician or non-musician, we say your limitations end—because your 
fingers, whether trained or untrained, are supplied with every adequate means of 
rendering all music. The PHRASING LEVER gives you complete mastery of 
every delicate shading of tempo. The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS endow you 
with the ‘‘Human Touch” of the ANGELUS. The MELODY BUTTONS, which 
with the Phrasing Lever are exclusive with the ANGELUS, enable you to ac 
centuate the melody in bass or treble, the same as in hand-playing. These three 
features, indispensable to a musically correct performance, originated with us, and 
are reserved, by the patent laws, for exclusive installation in the ANGELUS. 

Logically the ANGELUS is tt C 
receive first consideration by every in 

The Angelus is made either in cabinet form or installed within the case of a 
high grade piano, making the Emerson- ps or the Knabe-Angelus. 

Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musici Descriptive literature upon request 


THE WILCOX & Wi JITE CO, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CELEBRITY 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Author of ‘‘ Pigs is Pigs’’ 

















Wii you could have knocked me down with a feather (said Mrs. Pethcod, 
fanning herself with her hymn-book), and done it easy, too. There we 

was, all the ladies of the Aid Society, and most of our men-folks, to say 
nothing of the children, and the Christmas fair in full blast, when in come Mrs 
Figbee with a strange lady that none of us had ever set eyes on before. Every- 
thing on the linen-table, ‘most, was sold, and the apron-table clean sold out, and 
near all the dolls gone, and the sale a sure success, anyway, and everything had 
gone off just splendid, and I, being sort of boss of it all, was right happy 


binge a and 
glad the responsibility was off me, and the thing over for another vear 


. When Airs. 
Fighee come up to me and whispers in my ear that this was her friend Mrs, 
Vindig, dropped into town unexpected, and that Mrs. Vindig had brought her 
friend Mrs. Tarbro, the authoress, along to town with her, and she would be 
over in a few minutes, as soon as she changed her shoes, the ones she had on 
being new and tight and pinching her feet. “And,” says Mrs. Figbee, “I know 
the ladies would like to meet her, her being an authoress.” 

“Sure enough they will,” I says, authoresses being rare in our part of the 
country. I looked to see that Mrs. Vindig was out of‘ ear-sound, and asks: “What 
did this Mrs. Tarbro write?” 

“Bless me!” says Mrs. Figbee, “I forget what it was she did write. She 
writes under an affected name. What is that name she writes under? Is it 
‘Beatrice Mills.” or ‘Millicent Beese.’ or—or Did you ever hear of a writer 
that wrote under the name of ‘Beatrice’ something, or ‘Millicent’ something 2?” 

“No, [ never,” [ said, true enough; “but Miss Scaggles will know. She is the 
most literary lady in the Aid Society. You just keep your friend busy whilst I go 
ask Miss Scaggles.”. So I went and spoke with Miss Scaggles. I was all 
a flutter. 


in 


“Miss Seaggles,” I says, “do you know of an authoress by name of—of—Bills 
or—or Meese? Mildred Bills, or Beatrice Meese, because she is going to be here 
ina few minutes, and we want to know something about her, so we can introduce 
the ladies. It’s her affected name, her real one’s Tarbro.” 

“Hum! Haw!" says Miss Scaggles. “I've got a book by a Mildred Bell at 
home, but whether it’s an affected name or not I don’t know. You just keep the 
ladies busy and I'll run home and get it.” 

So she scooted home and got the book, and come back with it hid under her 
jacket, and meantime | had circulated around and informed one and all what 
pleasure was in store for them, in a whisper, and the men straightened their ties, 
and the ladies poked up their hair, and one and all tried to look as if they was as 
literary as possible; which they wasn't. 

Well, as soon as they seen Miss Scaggles come back, one and all crowded 
around her, crazy to git a look at the book, which was natural; but I ain't been 
running the Aid Society all these years without learning a thing or two, and I 
grabbed the book. “Ladies,” I says, “we won't have no bargain-counter rush 
around this book; that will give our ignorance away if Mrs. Tarbro drops in 
sudden. We'll set a screen across one corner of the room,” I says, “and we'll put 
a table behind the screen, and the book on the table, and Miss Scaggles will take 
charge of it, and you can all come up, one at a time, and get a look at the bock 
And,” | Says, “the charge for a look at the book will be ten cents, for the beneltit 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society.” 

Well, no more had I said it than in come Mrs. Tarbro in her old shoes, and 
a fine-looking woman she was, too. And no more than was she in the room than 
Mrs. Piplaw, who had the first look at the book, passed out from behind the screen 
and come up to meet the authoress, while Mr. and Mrs. Lagget passed behind the 
screen and gave Miss Scaggles twenty cents And all the rest stood in_ line 
waiting for their turn at the book 

I dare say authoresses get over being overpleased with hearing nice things 
said about their books, but it did look as if Mrs. Tarbro was surprised to find 
so many in a country town that had read her book. She showed she was sur 
prised. When Mrs. Fighee introduced Mrs. Piplaw, and Mrs. Piplaw at once said 
how she had enjoyed reading “Young Sara Minturn,” and how she thought. th 
character of “Jim Fither” was the best she had ever met in fiction, Mrs. Tarbro 
blushed. and tried to object. but Mrs. Piplaw wouldn't let her run the book down, 
and by the time slice had said her say, Mr. and Mrs. Lagget were in line, and they 
told Mrs. Tarbro how they had enjoyed reading “Young Sara Minturn,” and how 
they thought the character of “Jim Fither” was the best they had ever met in 
fiction. 

Well, the whole lot passed behind the screen and come up one after another, 
and shook hands, and said they had enjoyed reading “Young Sara Minturn,” and 
that they thought the character of “Jim Fither” was the best they had ever met 
in fiction: but before half had done it, I noticed that Mrs. Tarbro had noticed the 


] 


screen. and how the folks come right out from behind the sereen and straight up 


to shake hands, and the more that come up to shake hands and said the sam 
thing about her book, the more surprised she looked, and pleased, and at used 
I felt we was doin’ the town proud, and then Miss Scaggles—all the rest having 
come up—she come from behind the screen, and come up and said how. s/t had 
enioved reading “Young Sara Minturn,” and that sie thought the character ot 
“Tim VFither” was the best sie had ever met in fiction And then, being pretty 
well posted by that time, | just shook hands with Mrs. Tarbro and told her how 
! had enjoved reading “Young Sara Minturn,” and that [| thought the character 
of “Jim Fither” was the best I had ever met in fiction. I saved ten cents, but that 


was right. for it was me that thought of charging for a look at the book \nd 
| felt proud, too And so did all the ladies and their husbands And Ars 





Farbro seemed to be enjoying it too Then the oil-lamps began to burn out, ind 
mell, like they does when the oil is low, so we went home 

Well ¢ aid \Iirs. Petheod, putting down her prayer-book, and fanning herself 
ith her hat). some blame me. and some blame Miss Scageles, and some lame 
\| Fighbee, but Vw we t know that Mrs. Varbro did rite hat “Y ne 
Sara Alin 1 book Ea We done r lye We thought she wrote it nds 
we pt ed p to | id I t spitef for her to pit in her new k 
Wi ould have praised one of the books ] lid 1 just the me way I 
had knowed she had writ it 

Of course the cold chill run up my back when I think what she must I c 
thought as the folks all con t from hb dtl ereen and lined up and p 
that “Young Sara Mintu book, but thi one blessed thought. We t *% 
eioht dollars and sixty cents behind the screen ind that is more than this | 
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Iver TBigeon, Safety Automatic Revolver, 
accidental \discharge impossible, 22 and 32 
calibre, Bia. _barrel (or 38 calibre, 3% -in. 
barrel), hard rubber stock. nickeled finish, 
$5.00. < Pocket size, 2-in. barrel, same 
price; /4-in. barrel, 5oc.; 5-in. $1.00; 
“6-in,* $1.50 extra. Pearl stock, 32 
scalibfe, $1.25 extra 38 calibre, $1.50 

extras / ‘Bluéd finish, any size, 50c. 

‘extra. 
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Iver-Johhson Safetyn fémmer- 
less__Revolver, $6.00,q5in~ 32 
or 38° calibre, furnished with 
same choice..of finishes, 


SAFE. 
to hang on '~ - 
the * 


barrel, same price. 








Safety Automatic Revolvers 


*“Hammer the Hammer” of an Iver Johnson Revolver, if you willg thee the revolver, 

against the wall, or drop it on the floor, it cannot possibly be discharged in any but the 
one way—through the famous safety lever, which is operated solély by pulling the trigger. 

| Accidental discharge impossible. 

| For straight shooting and hard shooting it is unexcelled by any other revolver, no 

| matter what its name or price. It is compact, graceful, easy to carry, easy to handle—in 

every way a gentleman’s weapon for pocket, desk or home. 


‘6 ; 
Our Free Booklet, “‘Shots,’’ Telis You More in Detail 
why the Iver Johnson has won its place in public favor. It also contains much 
revolver lore that everyone should know. Our handsome catalogue goes with :t, 
For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. Look tor the ow/’s head 
on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
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Pacific Seale ‘araaatt > B. Bekeart Co,, 2gg0"Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

European Office :-Prekhuben’4, Hamburg, Germany 


Makers of ee Truss Frame Bicycles and: Singte Barrel Shotguns 
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Why not pack up and go next 


Los Angeles Limited 


No time han th 


is bett an mow 


No way mor 


Chicago & North- Western 
Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route 


The Los Ange 
through 
letined twice 





wttre and 


eles Limited is a feature train—elect 
: finest of woods and upholsterte 
daily in library car. Dinin s « 
her’s art. Write today 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Book Tells 
of This 
Gun 


SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS | 


FRE 


























IN ANSWERING THE t 4 VET 


» other Shot Gun equals t gun's re rd No gu 1 for money a 
as g $4.00 tv $27.00. Hammerless. Everyr rn improvement. Nothing 
aS oC 1 on the market Our italogue shows a dozer t ns n 
UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3121 MONROES STREET, TOLEDO, OHI« 








’ O’Fair who runs the faro game) was dished up as 





CHRISTMAS CHESTNUTS 
IN STRANGE SURROUNDINGS 




















T has been the immemorial custom of Christmas periodicals to publish touching 
pictures of the ‘‘dear old English Chrigtmas”’ as observed by exiles beyond the 
Antipodes, in Borneo, Kamchatka, and the Penguin Islands. The Christmas 

editor of this periodical, not daring to depart from sacred tradition, has collected 
by wireless the following seasonable messages which we offer to our readers: 
IN 


THE YULE YAPLAND 


“YapLanp, CHuG-CHUuG 

“DEAR Mr. Epiror—Out here on the palmy archipelago of Chug-Chug (pro- 
nounced Jag-Jag) we would all of us gladly hang up our Christmas stoekings but 
for twoimportant reasons. Firstly—we never heard of Christmas. Secondly—we 
haven’t got no stockings. Otherwise the climate is very satisfactory and the board 
wholesome. Do not judge us harshly. We are vegetarians by habit, only practis- 
ing cannibalism after entertaining visitors. Last year there came to our island 
a fat feller from Cincinnati. He said that our customs were primitive, so he at- 
tempted to introduce Santa Claus among us. He arrayed himself carefully in the 
guise of the Saint and,.chimneys being unknown in Yapland, slid down the hollow 
trunk of a banyan tree, where he was received with shouts of jov by the happy 
natives. My people were not so much interested in the presents which Santa 


ISLANDS 


Claus brought as in Santa Claus himself, who was immediately handed over to 
the cook and subsequently proved delicious. After the Christmas dinner was 


over and the crumbs brushed away all the Chug-Chug Islanders joined hands for 
an old-fashioned Yapland reel, singing together: 


Santa Claus comes but once a year, Brothers, brothers, tell us when 
Shin-bones, knuckle-bones, Skally- Dear old Santa will come again 
Magoo ! Wil he be as good as THAT OJle 
ere Soe Ta ) ae Oe ] 
But when he comes he brings good Hope they llsend another fat 
cheer, One, 
vum-go, hummy-go, Skally-Magoe Skally-ma, Ske -Jagoo 
R go, Al 2 SA Wag Skally-ma, Skally-Mag 


‘It was long past midnight when our pleasant party broke up, each of us taking 
home one of Santa Claus’s collar buttons as a souvenir, and declaring the evening 
a great success. 

‘‘We are hoping that your great and good President will see fit to send that 
eminent traveler, William H. Taft, to see us next Christmas.. Very truly yours, 

+o JumBo-Ja MBO, 
“Grand Chief Waltser, Cannibal Coterte No. 23.’ 


CHRISTMAS ON AN ICEBERG 


 BLITZEN-BY-THE-I 
doin under the miss-eltoe in this here arctic 
skimo maiden is a chilly proposition, as her 
still some village cut-ups in bearskins what 


OLE 

‘**DEER Eppitror—Ther ain't much 
institution of learning, because the E 
name implies. Humsumever, thay is 


sees fit to observe the laws of man and god north of 110. Last Chrismas we 
served a elaborate and daynty repast prompt at midnight, the sun havine sat 
some several months pre vious. Our bill of fare (not to be cornfused with Bill 


follerin’: 


Creme de walrus 
Pine cones Penguins a la Peary 
Ragout of albatross Sperm whale in oil 
Sole leather Tallow 
Chewing tobacco Conversation 


‘‘During the evening that transpired the music was furnished by Junau Bill, 
who performs very touching on a walrus-bone whistle. Everything went luvly 
till Borealis Bill planked hisself under the miss-eltoe and swiped a kiss from 
Skagway Sal. Nosooner had Willyum pressed his quivering lips to Sal’s blushing 
cheak than the chaste saloot was took a mean advantage of by the weather and 
frizz solid 


and substanshul. There stood that once happy cupple joined in a 
frozen enbrase and us all that mortified! Well, we had to wait till spring before 
we could thaw ’em out and call a parson, Bill and Sal havin got reckonsiled to 


each other during the interval. As Wall-Eyed Walter sez It do beat a full house 

how them stormy seas and wintry skies does bring luving harts together 
‘The girls who dir cuddle 
Don't give the North 


matdtens all the more 


further 


hyados The 
Th 


“Zl in La 
frosty met. 


ve vil 


‘Yours with warm regards, SOAPY SMITH.” 


THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT IN JAPAN 


ToGo CENTRE, 
‘“EXALTED REVERENCE, THE Epitor—Doubtless you hear my forehead knock- 
ing against the tiles in salute to yours so respectively. Also renowned. Christmas 
in Japan, as I will tell to you, we do not celebrate with the honorable turkey and 
esteemed cranberry sauce, because these should be violent to the honorable diges- 
tion which goes into the battlefield and banzai when duty calls. Therefore permit 
me, humble am, to submit these program for Christmas, which is a holiday 
of patriotism and justice 
**5:30 A. M.—Arise, rub one’s self carefully with ice and snow, drink seven gal- 
ions of water, and run around the block repeatedly till circulation ensues. 
‘6:20 A.M.—Eat three grains of rice, study the tablets of our 


JAPAN 


so I 


ancestors, algebra 


and history of English literature for three hours, 

‘‘y:20 A. M.—Practise jiu-jitsu, horse-racing, football, and piano-playing until 
one o'clock. 

‘1:30 p. M©&—After Turkish bath, indulge sparingly in two vanilla wafers, one- 


sub,ects, 


national 


metry nae 
international law, 


half cup weak tea and one cigarette. 
astronomy, single-tax, 


light 


conversation on 
i and the 


gh explosives 


such as 


theatre 7s. commercialism in the drama may be bs -9 iken of sparingly. Jiu-jitsu, 
handball, and hari-kari may also be played with care and judgment. 
10 Pp. M_M—Attend the imperial university, take copious notes on lectures 
converse in fifteen languages, and drink several gallons of water 
‘6:30 P. M_—A banquet of fish chowder, vegetable butter, and a thimbleful of 
aki-may be enjoyed, the food being masticated with forethought, remembering 
that —s ony is the vice of Russians 
7:30 TO 10 P. M.—Write letters to great and good men, including the rulers of 
the nations and the suce essful editors of the United States 
Thus, exalted and difficult-to-approach sir, does the humble but improving 
Japanese youth relax himself on the Christmas holiday in order to take up the 
serious work of the morrow. As Owhata Piti, the immortal poet of the Iris, said 
How doth th itlle busy Jap Llthough 4 / laily ob) 
Imp each shining hoi fle a f pla t/ 
Th (ef ] heraday / ra t vaz f1 f, WA / 7 
/ ry / ap /1 
Yo 1 our n blessing, hopi hat they come respectfull 
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STRAIGHT AS A PLUMB LINE 
to the Winter Resorts 27 “e 


CAROLINAS AND FLORIDA 


P NEW YORK 


ee \UST RIGHT 


The climate in the Carolinas, 


Georgia and Florida. 

The opportunities for out- 
door sports — Hunting — 
Fishing — Golf — Motoring 
-— Sailing. 

Stopover points enroute. 
Hotels to suit the purse. 


Excursion tickets allowing 
stopovers. On sale until 


April 30th. Limit May 31st. 


Quickest through train ser- 
vice via shortest route. 


The Seaboard Florida 
Limited electric lighted, all 
Pullmans. Runs January 7th 
to April 7th, between New 
York and St. Augustine. 


Two other high class trains. 


For resort booklet, informa- 
lion, etc., apply Northern 
offices. 


BOSTON, 360 Washington 
Street. 

NEW YORK, 1183 Broadway. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1433 Chest- 
nut Street. 


BALTIMORE, Continental 
Trust Building. 


WASHINGTON, 1421 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 
CHAS. B. RYAN 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
EDWARD F. COST 
2nd Vice-Prest. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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Nocturne. oo . 
Larghetto. (Jea0) CHOPIN. Op. 15, NO 2, 


sastenuto 


Play These Notes on a 
Conover Piano 


OMPARE the results with those you obtain on an ordinary 
instrument. Notice how carefully the action is adjusted and 
how accurately it is balanced. ‘The precision of the workman- 
ship on the Conover is shown in the immediate and sympathetic 
response of the keys to the touch. “The impulse necessary to make 
one key respond is the same as that required for any of the others. 
With such an action, you can play with certainty of obtaining just 
the effect you desire. - It is an action that gives you command of the 
instrument and enables you to obtain the finest degrees of tone color, 
even in the heaviest climaxes. 
‘Then, also, the Conover tone is pure, resonant, and musical. 
Play the most strenuous passages and the tones will all retain their 













Cul 


characteristic beauty: in the most rapid, delicate runs, every 12°46 
note will be perfectly audible; while the even scale gives a THE 
uniform quality of tone from bass to treble. Cast 


COMPANY 


To try a Conover Piano is to be convinced of its 
- v Chicago, Illinois 


excellence—to buy it, is to be assured of satisfaction «<° 

& Please send your Book 
and value. of Conover Pianes and 
other publications. 


Send for our Book of Conover Pianos ~% 


and other interesting matter. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us. 
The Cable C ati 
Manufacturers Chicago (Address) 





New Vork Office and Warerooms, 139 Fifth Avenue 











6c“ ”? 
The 20th CENTURY LIMITED : 
¢ 
Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
via the 
“‘America’s Greatest Railroad ’’ 
This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very ; 
latest design and has all the special features which have made ; 
the New York Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, 
Baths (Fresh and with Sea Salt), Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, 
Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 
New York, Boston 
and 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
the West and Southwest 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK 


Renesas 





THE COMING YEAR 
MORE MOTORISTS THAN EVER WILL 


KEEP THEIR TIRE EXPENSES AT 
MINIMUM BY USING 


PENNSYVANIACLINCHE rye” 


FASTEST- SAFEST - ST RONGEST- 
3 INCH FLAT TREAD 


PENNSYIVANIA RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW-YORK : 1665 BROADWAY @aIL@Ace@ke rch l@slic.\) ms \\i3 


“PHILADELPHIA: 615 N.BROAD ST BUFFALO NY MAIN & TUPPER SI 
°°: BOSTON’: (e7 OLIVER ST ATLANTA.GA. 102 PRIOR ST 


LONDON: 4 SNOW HILL. 
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Hlave You a 











Cold Ro om ? | 





~ C 
Heat it with a ro 
PERFECTION Oii : rg 
Heater. : If your regular ae 
heating apparatus is deficient, > me 
if it fails to heat all parts of c SOR CASTLE 
the house evenly, supplement it f a <—se ~x¢ 
, = 


with a PERFECTION Oil Heater. 
If you have a prejudice against oil 
stoves, remember that the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device ) 


is not of the ordinary kind. The smokeless device prevents all 
smoke and smell. Wick cannot be turned too high or too low. 
Holds four quarts of oil and burns nine hours, Easily carried 
about—something that cannot be done with the other stoves. 


Two finishes—nickel and japan. Every heater warranted, 
If not at your dealer’s write to our nearest agency for 

descriptive circular. 
light at least cost, and 


The Lam 
Rayo P is unequalled for gen- 


eral household use. Perfectly constructed, absolutely 
safe, an ornament to any room. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Every lamp 
warranted. If not at your dealer’s write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL om in oe 





gives a bright steady 
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The Big Trees, 
Mariposa 
Grove. 


En Route to Californi 


@ There is fascination, not only in California, but in 
every mile of the way via the Rock Island. 

@ From the new La Salle Street Station, on the 
elevated loop in Chicago, to the surf-washed shore 


of Old Pacific, it’s a trip of supreme delight. 


Electric Broughams, Landaulets, Vic 
e e Mark LXVIII torias and H: ‘acl $4000 
orias an ansoms each 
oO en tate imite ooo Known throughout the world as the leading town carriage in the 
electric class. 
@ Newest and finest of cross-continent trains — just from the builders’ hands 
@ Runs daily over the lowest altitude and most southerly route to California Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Car 
the logical winter was riages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles sent on request 


@ Send name and address for illustrated booklet in colors, describing this and 
other service to the Golden State 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass’r Traffic Mer., 


New York Branc 134-135-138 W. 39th St., opposite Metrop Opera House Chicag 

Rock Island Lines, CHICAGO, Branch 1332-1334 Michigan Ave Boston The Columbia Motor Ve e ¢ 74 Star 
Surf at Monterey Bay. St Washington Was ington E. V. Trans. Co., 15th St. and O Ave San Francis« 
Middleton Motor Car Co., 550 Golden Gate Ave Members « Ass Licer Au Mf 
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“ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE” 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














The Leaders for 1907 


Mark XLVIII 


Four Cylinder Touring Car, Shaft 


Drive. 5 Pas- 

sengers 24-28 H. P. 
Limousine, $4,200. $3000 
This, with longer wheel base and other improvements is the CO 
LUMBIA which made a PERFECT SCORE in the GLIDDEN TOUR 
and then (without repairs or adjustments of any kind) won in the 


CRAWFORD NOTCH HILL CLIMB. 


Mark XLIX Four Cylinder, 40-45 H. P. Touring Car, 
gersall Facing Forward, Double Chain Drive 
Limousine, $5,500. 


7 Passen- 
$4500 


Perpetuates, alterations the 


j completely 
successful Mark 


Mark LXIX $1500 


This is our well known Mark LXI with Jengthened wheel base, im- 
proved general design and brought up to date in every feature. 


with a few important 


XLVII of 1906. 


Electric Victoria-Phaeton 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


At New York we shall exhibit only at the Seventh National Automobile Show. 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 


1907. 
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‘The Edison Phonograp 


brings the concert hall, the grand opera, the theatre or vaude- 


ville stage and the band-master’s stand all to your center table. 





HE wondertul thing about the Edison Fhonograpn as an entertainer is 


that it gives vou your kind of amusement—your kind of music. ‘That’s 


oO 
) 


because it gives any kind. ‘The man who likes old-fashioned ballads is 


cw 


apt to think, because he has never heard the Edison sing a ballad, that it is a 


ragtime instrument. 


) 
music 
to hear the Edison. Phere 
in hear it free, or where they wil] 


t store 1n your town, write to u 


National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, 














